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PREFACE 


The present selection of short stories has been specially 
designed for students at the under-graduate stage in 
Indian Universities. The editor has kept in view the posi¬ 
tion which English is to occupy in the changed condition 
of things in this country. All difficult examples of this most 
popular form have been therefore carefully excluded. At 
the same time stories have been drawn from its greatest 
masters in English. 

The stories are prefaced with short introductory notes 
about the writers, and at the end notes have been supplied 
on all allusions and difficult words. They have been pur¬ 
posely made fuller than is usual with such books. A com¬ 
prehensive introduction has been added at the beginning to 
familiarise the student with the development of the short 
story and its modern characteristics. 


C MAHAJAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


The short story is unquestionably the most ancient form 
of literature. Children all over the world, ever since they 
learnt^to speak, have come out with the cry, “Tell us a 
story.’’ This cry has found an echo in grown-up persons 
also. Ihere has never been any time nor any country 
where the short story, therefore, has not been popular. Sava- 
ges seated round their jungle fire or civilized people seat¬ 
ed by their hearths in winter evenings have alike fallen 
under its spell. Great teachers like Gautama Buddha or 

fiTT C ^ riSt A P u 0ke in P arables to ^eir disciples to make clear 
the truths of their religion. The mythology of every country 

F ^ UH « g ° ds and men ’ And before the great 

Epics TAe Ma habharata and The Ramayana, The Iliad and 
The Odyssey, ever came to be written their stories were 
already a popular possession. 

of hCr in . the ® udd hist Jatakas, which tell the stories 

nl • S P r . evi ° us incarnations, nor in the parables of 

Christ the origin of the modern short story, such as ft is 
known today, is to be found. It goes back to the great 

Oc 0 e r a e n of S St°orf °f' eS “ , S . a £ skrit > Katha-Sarit-Sayar-th e 

ueean olbtory — from which many of the tales of 
Arabian Nights were taken, the later contes told by Boccacio 

in his Decawierow, and the medieval tales told of distressed 
damsels and of the exploits of brave knights Mort of 

tolThl tboug h subsequentiy put int 0 S writing were 
• ^ of mouth to while away the tedium 1 

t W old bv^ g of tS ’ ° r t0 , P f SS an idle ho - or two They werf 

told by Princess 
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and enchantment, which broke off at an interesting period 
only to be resumed the next night. 

Between the interminable and endless stories of the 
Arabian Nights and the Katha-Sarit-Sagar on the one hand 
and the short fables of the Jatakas like the Story of the Ape 
or Christ’s parable of The Prodigal Son on the other, there 
is all the world of difference. The former are unreal and 
introduce us to a world of romance, while the latter- possess 
a human interest and have an instantaneous appeal. More¬ 
over, in the Buddhist Jat ilcas and the Christ’s Parable the 
story is told with a moral purpose. For the first time in the 
Medieval tales and the Italian contes of Boccacio a more 
worldly note was struck. Specially, the latter were produ¬ 
ced as work of art with a distinctive beauty of style. The 
earlier narrator addressed himself to an audience which 
gathered round him and his success was judged by his 
ability to hold the interest of the gathering. He studied 
the mood of his hearers and accordingly made alterations 
in his narrative. When the short story came to Italy, in 
the hands of Boccacio it attained a status which made it to 
belong to literature proper. The story in print became a. 
differe nt thing altogether from the story told by word of 
mouth. Its characteristics of style and form were more or 
less fixed. Whereas the earlier stories had abounded in 
digressions and had no ^characterization whatever —their 
characters being types only—and their setting was unreal, 
the characterization with Boccacio became life-like, and the 
setting had the atmosphere and the local colour which gave 
to the story an air of truth. 

i » 1 • ’ a _ 1 • • t » ' > * f > . » 

The short story in English, although it flourished to 
some extent in the Elizabethan times, did not attain much 
vogue till the closing decades of the nineteenth and the 
opening years of the twentieth century. In the eighteenth 
century novelists like Fielding introduced short stories into 
the framework of their long novels, and their example was fol¬ 
lowed by Scott in a later age, and then by Charles Dickens. 
But neither Dickens nor Scott, nor indeed any of the great 
Victorians, took affectionately to the short story. Instead, 
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they preferred the long novel. While in England it langu- 
idied about this time, it took a strong root in France and 
America where it became quite popular. 

The parents of the modern English short story "ere 
American . Nathaniel Hawthorne and Edgar Allan Poe 
especially the latter. Their example was caught by other 
F'm'u'| S ’ t ’, Br f l n Harte ’ Ambrose Bierce and 

O ‘ .‘r ’".o' K , ,1 ^ li,ri<1 R - L ‘ Stevenson, Henry .Tames, 

Oscar Wilde and Rudyard Kipling at the close of the Vie- 
t nan Age and the beginning of the twentieth century took 

Fr L fn a, V l Vi 1 *, contagion spread. Meanwhile, in 
Frame and Russia, Alphonse Dander, Maupassant, Flaubert 
Anatole France Turgenev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy and 
h*kho\ made the short story an exquisite medium of 

itching the most evanescent moods and subtlest ironies 

f* HV T- *° Cmhr;Ut - "'hole of I ifJ and 
made it t<» conform to its own laws. 

The short story as evolved by its Russian and French 
masters is the most characteristic expression of the present 
K e - As a mirror of social conditions intellectn-*l 
merits and historical upheavals there is no form of l t° W 

with truth .h.t hr" ^ P"! 

to . l.„„ cctent re.pon.ibl«”^“; *rSS?h A nrl" “ d,C "' 
more and more comole^ 1 • K A J 'fe grows 

lail id liUrTtu,. oTfeh .hort'l.T,. ,os, . an<1 
Somerset Maugham and H.E Bates W ’ A E ‘ Co Ppard, 
•■•Pining. f«,, of incident nnd acLc",! .wln^remeT, 
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unexpected development leading through suspense to a 
climax and a satisfying denouement- Poe declared that 
“in the whole composition there should be no word written 
of which the tendency, direct or indirect, is not to one ot 
pre-established designs. ’ To \\ ells “any piece of short 
fiction which could be read in twenty minutes would be a 
short story.” Chekhov stated that a short story should 
have neither beginning nor end. He said : One must vv rite 
about simple things : how Peter Seminovitch married Maria 
Ivanovna, That" is all.” On the other hand Mr. tilery 
Sedgwick asserts that ‘a story is like a horse. It is the start 
and finish that count most.’ And he continues. the 
short story lias become all sorts of things, situation episode, 
characterization, or narrative—in effect a vehicle tor e\ ery 
man's talent.’ That is why the short stories of the great 
masters differ so much from each other. Chekhov aims at 
the ordinary incident happening in everyday life; Maupas¬ 
sant chooses ordinary people, but lays emphases on the 
dramatic element in their life ; Poe shows himself a skilful 
master of the tale of horror ; 0. Henry excels in the unex¬ 
pected ending and human sympathies : Galsworthy shows 
his interest in incident or situation only as a help to tne 
revelation of character ; while Wells says : “It is always 
about life being altered that I write, or about people deve¬ 
loping schemes for altering life. And I have never once 
‘presented’ life. My apparently most objective books are 
criticisms Und incitements of change. And if in the hands 
of modern masters character-suggestion easily oveishado s 
other considerations, writers like Stevenson ranspoi y 
out of a world of humdrum existence. 

The form of literature with which the short story is said 
to have the greatest affinity is the novel, the ancien < v, 
often running to abnormal length, covering a eonsido able 
space of time, and introducing many characters came neat- 
est to the novel in complexity of incident. Such K f’V 
stories are no longer in vogue and even the longer one*. ko 
Scott’s “Wandering Willie’s Tale ’ and Joseph Conrad s 
“ The Heart of Darkness” have a single dramatic and si^ 
licant moment to which everything is su orr ina^e. 
slow and steady unfolding, the multiplicity oi character 
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» novel are in bhsrp contras* with the swift movement, the 
sudden iliuminat ion. and the economy <*f characters in n 
• hort story. Its plot, too, is simpler, often centrum: round 

( some trivial incident and the preliminary exposition often 
found in a novel from which the plot springs is either en¬ 
tirely omitted or only casually mentioned. The setting in¬ 
stead of being elaborately worked is impression ist ie, and it 
few deft t «j tie lies here and there serve the purpose. 


The short story, therefore, is not a novel in miniature or 
•*» pern#. It is a dt-tinct art form, and has its own laws. 
Just as some writers have claimed f« r its affinity with the 
novel, there are others who press that it is closer to the 
cinema and the 'train* than to the novel. Miss Kli/.ubcth 
Ho»en, herseli an accomplished novel and short story writer, 
that the short story »n its use ol actinii is nearer to 
the drama than to the novel. She goes further and saws 
that in the last thirty years the arts of the short story and 
of the cinema have been accelerating together. They have 
affinities— neither is sponsored by a tradition: both art 
accordingly free ; both, still are* self- conscious, show a 
tI f - 1 mpoecd discipline and regard for form ; both have to 
work on, immense matter-the disorientated romanticism 
of the age .Similarly, Mr. Bates, one of the finest craftsmen 
m hupan. maintains that the shor* story, ‘not so rigidly 
confined as a aonnrt yet superficially more restrioted than a 
2T. \T t i n<U n ^* rer * he drnm * than «*«*her. It i* at once 
d ' rv frre ! tM nngr of pt*«-e and movement 

l,ra,,< ‘ <J - *«<* ‘ike the drama it ,s forced back 
a«d ■°/ r « e0t|On - implied action, indirect narration 

V whmt mi * ht otherwise be conveyed 

«rh.« .VL C *.^‘° , ^ , - 0r ,0, " i * ,jrd *-' But white thi. j« 
* * Jl ? rt ,t<,r > writer “ much freer than the 

Ptec^. hLi ^.ai , ”'1"^ * he * bort wory ha. com- 

"""* ,imM du * *«* * h « «~«- 


* fc c fr *** , .°m. » «* inevitable thet the variet v of 

Thereat rtr^LT^’., ** * nd in r '* ard to method.. 

rtw “* w I»ieh are romantic ; stories which are 
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psychological ; stories which are nothing more than anec¬ 
dotes ; stories which are no more than the expression ot an 
evanescent mood whose analysis is as difficult as that ot a 
fine lyric ; stories which palpitate with humour; and stories 
which illuminate some significant segment of life. Hut the 
one supreme condition to which everything else is subordi¬ 
nate is that the story should be well told. 


1. THE BELATED TRAVELLERS 

WASHINGTON IRVING 

Washington Irving was born in 1783 in New York, and 
was educated for legal profession. He, however, left this 
and took to literature. In 1804 he visited Europe for 
reasons of health and returned home in 1806. In 1809 he 
brought out Kickerbocker’s History of New York but it was 
not till the publication of his Sketch Book that fame came 
to him. Irving wrote a number of books, among them be¬ 
ing A Tour of the Prairies, Captain Bonneville, Life of Gold¬ 
smith, and Life of Washington. Irving is distinguished for 
his discursive humour, romantic imagination, and power of 
description. 

I T was late one evening that a carriage, drawn by mules, 
slowly toiled its way up one of the passes of the Apen¬ 
nines. It was through one of the wildest defiles, where a 
hamlet occurred only at distant intervals, perched on the 
summit of some rocky height or the white towers of a con¬ 
vent peeped out from among the thick mountain foliage. 
The carriage was of ancient and ponderous construction. 
Its faded embellishments spoke of former splendour, but 
its crazy springs and axle-trees creaked out the tale of pre¬ 
sent decline. Within was seated a tall, thin old gentlemah, 
in a kind of military travelling dress, and a foraging cap 
trimmed with fur, though the grey locks which stole from 
under it hinted that his fighting days were over. Beside 
him was a pale, beautiful girl of eighteen, dressed in some¬ 
thing of a northern or Polish costume. One servant was 
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THE BELATED TRAVELLERS 


seated in front, a rusty, crusty-looking fellow, with a scar 
across his face, an orange-tawny schnurbart, or pair of 
moustaches, bristling from under his nose, and altogether 
the air of an old soldier. 

It was, in fact, the equipage of a Polish nobleman ; a 
wreck of one of those princely families once of almost orien¬ 
tal magnificence, but broken down and impoverished by the 
disasters of Poland. The Count, like many other generous 
spirits, had been found guilty of the crime of patriotism, 
and was, in a manner, an exile from his country. He had 
resided for some time in the first cities of Italy, for the 
education of his daughter, in whom all his cares and pleas¬ 
ures were now centred. He had taken her into society, 
where her beauty and her accomplishments gained her 
many admirers ; and, had she not been the daughter of a 
poor broken-down Polish nobleman, it is more than prob¬ 
able many would have, contended for her hand. Suddenly, 
however, her health became delicate and drooping ; her 
gaiety fled with the roses of her check, and she sank into 
silence and debility. The old Count saw the change with 
the solicitude of a parent. ‘We must try a change of air 
and scene,’ said he ; and 'in a few days the old family 
carriage was rumbling among the Apennines. 

Their only attendant was the veteran Caspar, who had 
been born in the family, and grown rusty, in its service. 
He had followed his master in all his fortunes ; had fought 
by his side ; had stood over him when fallon in battle; 
and had received, in his defence, the sabre-cut which 
added such grimness to his countenance. Ho was now his 
valet, his steward, his butler, his factotum. The only 
being that rivalled his master in his affections was his 
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youthful mistress. She had grown, up under his eye, he 
had led her by the hand when she was a child, and he now 
looked upon her with the fondness of a parent. Nay, he 
even took the freedom of a parent in giving his blunt opi¬ 
nion on all matters which he thought were for her good ; 
and felt a parent’s vanity at seeing her gazed at and 
admired. 

The evening was thickening ; they had been for some 
'time passing through narrow gorges of the mountains, along 
the edges of a tumbling stream. The scenery was lonely 
and savage. The rocks often beetled over the road, with 
flocks of white goats browsing on their brinks* and gazing 
down upon the travellers. They had between two and 
three leagues yet to go before they could reach any village; 
yet the muleteer, Pietro, a tippling old fellow who had 
refreshed himself at the last halting-place with a more than 
- ordinary quantity of wine, sat singing and talking alter¬ 
nately to his mules, and suffering them to lag on at a snail’s 
pace, in spite of the frequent entreaties of the Count and 
maledictions of Caspar. 

‘ The clouds began to rbll in heavy masses among the 
mountains, shrouding their summits from view. The 
> air was damp and chilly. The Count’s solicitude on his 
daughter’s ■ account overcame his usual patience. He 
' leaned from the carriage, and called to old Pietro in an 
; angry tone. . ■ .... 

‘ • ‘Forwai-d !’ said he. It will be midnight before we 

* arrive at our inn.’ . . . . 

‘Yonder it is, signor,’said the muleteer., 

‘Where- I’ ^.epxanded th.e Cjount, 
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‘Yonder,’ said Pietro, pointing to a. desolate pile about 
a quarter of a league distant. 

‘liiat the place \ — why, it looks more like a ruin than 
an inn. I thought we were to put up for the night at a 
comfortable village.’ 

O 

Here Pietro uttered a string of piteous exclamations 
and ejaculations, such as are ever at the tip of the tongue 
ol a delinquent muleteer. ‘Such roads ; and such moun¬ 
tains ! and then his poor animals were wayworn, and leg- 
weary ; they would fall lame : they would never be able 
to reach thcicillage. And them what could His JExcellenza 
wish for better than the inn ; a perfect castello—a palazza 
—and such people !—and such a larder ! - and such beds ! 
— His Hxcellenza might fare as sumptuously, and sleep as 
soundly there as a prince !’ 

The Count, was easily persuaded, for he was anxious to 
get his daughter out of the night air ; so in a little while 
the. old carriage rattled and jingled into the great gateway 
of the inn. 

The building did certainly in some measure answer to 
the muleteer’s description. It was large enough for either 
castle or palace ; built in a strong, but simple and almost 
rude style ; with a groat quantity ofwasto room. It had in 
fact been, in former times, a hunting seat of one of the 
Italian princes. There was space enough within its walls 
and out-huildiugs to have accommodated a little army. A 
scanty household seemed now to people this dreary man¬ 
sion. The faces that presented themselves on the arrival 
of the tra vellers were begrimed with dirt, and scowling in 
their expression. They all knew old Pietro, however, and 
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gave him a welcome as he entered, singing and talking, and 
almost whooping, into the gateway. 

The hostess of the inn waited herself on the Count and 
his daughter, to show them the apartments. They were 
conducted through a long, gloomy corrjdor, and then 
through a suite of chambers opening into each other, with 
lofty ceilings, and great beams extending across them. 
Everything, however, had a wretched squalid look. The 
walls were damp and bare, excepting that here and there 
hung some great painting, large enough for a chapel, and 
blackened out of all distinction. 


They chose two bedrooms, one within another * the in¬ 
ner one for the daughter. The bedsteads were massive 
and misshapen ; but, on examining the beds so vaunted b v 
old Pietro, they found them stuffed with fibres of hemp 

knotted in great lumps. The Count shrugged his shoulders 
but there was no choice. 

The chilliness of the apartments crept to their bones - 
and they were glad to return to a common chamber> ^ 

kind of hall, where was a fire burning in a huge cavern, 
miscalled a chimney. A quantity of green wood, just 
thrown on, puffed out volumes of smoke. The room cor¬ 
responded to the rest of the mansion. The floor was paved 
and dirty A great oaken table stood in the centre, im¬ 
movable from its^size and weight. 

- - 'The only thing that contradicted this prevalent air of 
indulgence was the dress of the hostess. She was a slattern 
Of course r yet her garments, though dirty and nealkrent’ 
were ofeoatip nrwteria.s. She. wore several rings of gli 
valae on.hnr Sage™, and Jewels in her ears, and round ^ 
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nec k was a string of large pearls, to which was attached a 
sparkling crucifix. She had the remains of beauty, yet 
there was something in the expression of her countenance 
that inspired the young lady with singular aversion. She 
was officious and obsequious in her attentions, and both 
the Count and his daughter felt relieved when she consigned 
them to the care of a dark, sullen-looking servant-maid and 
went off to superintend the supper. 

Caspar was indignant at the muleteer for having, either 
through negligence or design, subjected his master and 
mistress to such quarters ; and vowed by his moustaches 
to have revenge on the old varlet the moment, they were 
safe out from among the mountains. He kept up a conti¬ 
nual quarrel with the sulky servant-maid, which only ser¬ 
ved to increase the sinister expression with which she re¬ 
garded the travellers, from under her strong dark o vebrows. 

Aslo the Count, he was a good humoured, passive 
traveller. Perhaps real misfortunes had subdued his spirit, 
and rendered him tolerant, of many of those petty evils 
which make prosperous men miserable. He drew a large 
broken arm-chair 1 o the fireside for his daughter, and an¬ 
other for himself, and seizing an enormous pair of tongs, 
endeavoured to rearrange the wood so as to produce a blaze. 
Mis efforts, however, wore only repaid by thicker puffs ot 
smoke, which almost, overcame the good gentleman's 
patience. He would draw back, east a look ujton his delicate 
daughter, then upon the cheerless, squalid apartment, and 
shrugging his shoulders, would give a fresh stir t o the tire. 

()f all the miseries of ft comfortless inn, however, there 
is none greater than sulky attendance : the good Count for 
some time bore the smoke in silence, rather than address 
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himself to the scowling servant-maid. At length he was 
compelled to beg for drier firewood. The woman retired 
muttering. On re-entering the room hastily, with an arm¬ 
ful of faggots, her foot slipped ; she fell, and striking her 
head against the corner of a chair cut her temple severely. 

The blow stunned her for a time, and the wound bled 
profusely: When she recovered, she found the Count’s 
daughter administering to her wound, and binding it up with 
her own handkerchief. It was such an attention as any 
wonian of ordinary feeling Would have yielded; but perhaps 
there was something in the appearance of the lovely being 
who’ bent over her, or in the tones of her voice, that 
touched the heart of the >yoman unused to be ministered 
to by such hands. Certain it is, she was strongly affeoted. 
She caught the delicate hand of the Polonaise, and pressed 
it fervently to her lips. 


May San Franeesco watch over you, signora 1’ 
claimed she. 


ex- 


A new arrival broke the stillness of the inn. It was a 
Spanish Princess With a numerous retinue. The courtyard 
was m an uproar ; the house in a bustle. The landlady 
hurried to attend such distinguished guests ; and the poor 
punt and liis daughter and their supper were for a moment 
forgotten. The veteran Caspar muttered Polish maledic. 
tions enough to agonise an Italian ear ; but it was impossible 
^2° nVin ' e the h <>ste,ss of the superiority of his old master 
to the Whole nobility ofSpaip. 

. u r ^hejioise of the arrival hnA i-i.. j_' 
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Princess. The latter was a little shrivelled old lady, with a 
face of parchment and sparkling black eye : she was richly 
and gaily dressed, and walked with the assistance of a 
golden headed cane as high as herself. The young man was 
tall and elegantly formed. The Count’s daughter shrunk 
back at sight of him, though the deep frame of the window 
screened her from observation. She gave a heavy sigh as 
she closed the easement. What that sigh meant I cannot 
say. Perhaps it was at the contrast between the splendid 
equipage of the Princess and the erazv rheumatic-looking 
old vehicle of her father, which stood hard by. Whatever 
might be the reason, the young lady closed the casement 
with a sigh. She returned to her chair,—a slight shivering 
passed over her delicate frame ; she leaned her elbow on 
the arm of the chair, rested her pale cheek in the palm of 
her hand, and looked mournfully into the fire. 

The Count thought she appeared paler than usual. 

‘Poes anything ail thee, my child? said he. 

‘Nothing, dear father!’ replied she, laying her hand 
within his, and looking up smiling in his free ; but as she 
said so, a treacherous tear rose suddenly to her .eye and 
she turned away her head. 

‘The air of the window has chilled thee, said the Count, 
fondly, ‘but a good night’s rest, will make all well 
uga in.’ 

The supper-table was at length laid, and the supper 
about to be served, when the hostess appeared, with her 

usual obsequiousness, apologizing for showing in the new¬ 
comers ; hut. lho l night air was cold, and there was no other 
chamber in the inn with a lire in it. She had scarcely made 
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the apology when the Princess entered, leaning on the arm 
oi the elegant young man. 

The Count immediately recognised her fora lady whom 
he had met frequently in society, both at Rome and Naples; 
and at whose conversaziones, in fact, he had constantly 
been invited. The cavalier, too, was her nephew and heir 
who had been greatly admired in the gay circles both 
for his merits and prospects, and who had once been on a 
visit at the same time with his daughter and himself at the 
villa of a nobleman near Naples. Report had recently 
affianced him to a rich Spanish heiress. 

The meeting was agreeable to both the Count and the 
Princess. The former was a gentleman of the old school 
courteous in the extreme ; the Princess had been a belle in 

her youth, and a woman of fashion all her life, and liked 
to be attended to. 

The young man approached the daughter, and began 
something of a complimentary observation , but his manner 
was ombarrassed, and his compliment ended in an indistinct 
murmur ; while the daughter bowed without looking up 
moved her lips without articulating a word, and sank again 
into her chair, where she sat gazing into the fire, with a 

thousand varying expressions passing over her 
countenance. 


The singular greeting of the young people was not 
perceived by the old ones, who were occupied at the time 
with their own courteous salutations. It was arranged that 
they should sup together; and as the Princess travelled with 
her own cook, a very tolerable supper soon smoked upon 
the board. This, too, was assisted Jby ehoiee wimis; and 
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liquors, and delicate confitures brought from one of her 
carriages : for -she was a veteran epicure, and curious in 
her relish for the good things of this world. She was, in 
fact, a vivacious little old lady, who mingled the woman of 
dissipation with the devotee. She was actually on her way 
to Loretto to expiate a long life of gallantries and pec¬ 
cadilloes by a ric h offering at the holy shrine. She was, 
to be sure, rather a luxurious penitant, and a contrast 
to the primitive pilgrims, with scrip and staff, and cockle¬ 
shell ; but then it would be unreasonable to expect such 
self-denial from people of fashion ; and there was not a 
doubt of the ample efficacy of the rich crucifixes, and golden 
vessels, and jewelled ornaments, which she was bearing to 
the treasury oi the blessed Virgin. 

The Princess and the Count chatted much during supper 
about the scenes and society in which they had mingled, 
and did not notice that they had all the conversation to 
themselves ; the younger people were silent and constrained. 
The daughter ate nothing, in spite of politeness of the 
Princess, who cont inually pressed her to taste of one or 
other of the delicacies. The Count shook his head. 

‘Hhe is not well this evening,’ said he. ‘1 thought she 
would have fainted just now as she was looking out of the 
window at your carriage on its arrival. 

A crimson glow (lushed to the very temples of the daugh¬ 
ter ; but she leaned over her plate, and her tresses cast a 
nhado over her countenance. 

When supper was over, they drew their chairs about 
the great fire plate. The (lanio and smoko had subsided, 
and aheap of glowing ombors diffused a grateful warmth. 
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A guitar, which had been brought from the Count’s carriage, 
leaned against the wall ; the Princess perceived it : ‘Can we 
not have a little music before parting tor the night ?' de¬ 
manded she. 

The Count was proud of his daughter’s accomplishment, 
and joined in the request. The young man made an effort 
of politeness, and, taking up the guitar presented it, though 
in an embarrassed manner, to the fair musician. She would 
have declined it, but was too much confused to do so ; 
indeed, she was so nervous and agitated, that she dared not 
trust her voice to make an excuse. She touched the instru¬ 
ment with a faltering hand, and, after preluding a little 
accompanied herself in several Polish airs. Her father’s 
eyes glistened as he sat gazing on her. Even the crusty 
Caspar lingered in the room, partly through a fondness for 
he music of his native country, but chiefly through, his 
pride in the musician. Indeed, the melody of the voic°e anrf 
the delicacy of the touch, were enough to have charmed 
more fastidious ears. The little Princess nodded her head 
and tapped her hand to the music, though exceedingly out 
of time ; while the nephew sat buried in profound content- 
plation of a black picture on the opposite wall. 

‘And,’ now said the Count, patting her cheek fondly 
•one mere favonr. Let the Princess hear that little Spanish 
air you were so fond of. You can't think,’ added he, what 
a proficiency she has made in your language ; though she 
has been a sad girl and neglected it of late.’ 

The colour flushed the pale cheek of the daughter. She 
hesitated, murmured something ; but with sudden effort 
collected herself, struck the guitar boldly, and began It 
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was a Spanish romance, with something of love and melan¬ 
choly in it. She gave the first stanza with great expression, 
for the tremulous, melting tones of her voice went to the 
heart ; but her articulation failed, her lip quivered, the song 
died away, and she burst into tears. 

The Count folded her tenderly in his arms. ‘Thou art 
not well, my child,’ said he, ‘and I am tasking thee cruelly. 
Retire to thy chamber, and God bless thee ! She bowed to 
the company without raising her eyes, and glided out of the 
room. 

The Count shook his head as the door closed. 

‘Something is the matter with that child,’ said ho, ‘which 
1 cannot divine. She has lost all health and spirits lately. 
She was always a tender flower, and I had much pains to 
rear her. Excuse a father’s foolishness,’ continued he, ‘but 
I have seen much trouble in my family ; and this poor girl 
is all that is now left to me ; and she used to be so lively— 

‘Maybe she’s in love !’ said the little Princess, with a 
shrewd nod of the head. 

‘Impossible !’ replied the good Count artlessly. ‘She 
ha B never mentioned a word of such a thing to me.’ 

How little did the worthy gentleman dream of the thou¬ 
sand cares, and griefs, and mighty love concerns which agi¬ 
tate a virgin heart, and which a timid girl scarcely breathes 
unto herself ! 

The nephew of the Princess rose abruptly and walked 
about the room. 

Wlicn she found herself alone in her chamber, the feol- 
ings of the young lady, so long restrained, broke forth with 
violence. She opened the casement that the cool air might 
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blow upon her throbbing temples. Perhaps there was some 
little pride or pique mingled with her emotions ; though 
her gentle nature did not seem calculated to harbour any 
such angry inmate. 

‘He saw me weep !’ said she, with a sudden mantling 
of the cheek, and a swelling of the throat—‘but no 
matter !.—no matter !’ 

And, so saying, she threw her white arm across the 
window-frame, buried her face in them, and abandoned 
herself to an agony of tears. She remained lost in a reve¬ 
rie, until the sound of her father’s and Caspar’s voices in 
the adjoining room gave token that the party had retired 
for the night. The lights gleaming from window to window 
showed that they were conducting the Princess to her 
apartments, which were in the opposite wing to the inn ; 
and she distinctly saw the figure of the nephew as he 
passed one of the casements. 

She heaved a deep heart-drawn sigh, and was about to 
close the lattice, when her attention was caught by words 
spoken below her window by two persons who had just 
turned an angle of the building. 

‘But what will become of the poor young lady ?’ said a 
voice which she recognized for that of the servant-woman. 

‘Pooh ! she must take her chance,’ was the reply from 
old Pietro. 

‘But cannot she be spared V asked the other enrreat- 
ingly; ‘she’s so kind-hearted !’ 

‘Cospeitol what has got into thee V replied the other 
petulantly ; ‘would you mar the whole business for the sake 
of a silly girl V By this time they had got so far from the 
window that the Polonaise could hear nothing furthef. 
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There was something in this fragment of conversation 
calculated to alarm. Did it relate to herself ?—and if so, 
what was this impending danger from which it was entreat¬ 
ed that sho might be spared ? She was several times on 
the point of tapping at her father’s door, to tell him what 
she had heard, but sho might have been mistaken ; she 
might have heard indistinctly ; the conversation might 
have alluded to someone else ; at any rate, it was too 
indefinite to lead to any conclusion. While in this state of 
irresolution, she was startled by a low knocking against 
the wainscot in a romote part of hor gloomy chamber. On 
holding up tho light, sho beheld a small door there, which 
sho had not before remarked. It was bolted on the inside. 
She advanced, and demanded who knocked, and was 
answered in tho voice of the female domestic. On opening 
the door, the woman stood before it pule and agitated. Sho 
entorod softly, laying hor linger on her lips in sign of 
caution and soereey. 

‘Fly F said oho ; ‘leave this house instantly, or [you 
are lost !’ 

Tho young lady, trembling with alarm, demanded an 
explanation. 

‘1 have no time,’ replied the woman, ‘I dare not—I 
shall bo inissod if 1 linger hero-but fly instantly, or you 
are lost.’ 

‘And leave my father I’ 

‘Whero is ho V 

‘Jn tho adjoining chamber.’ 

‘Call him, then, but lose no time.’ 
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The young lady knocked at her father’s door. He had 
not yet retired to bed. She hurried into his room, and 
told him of the fearful warning she had received. The 
Count returned with her into her chamber, followed by- 
Caspar. His questions soon drew the truth out of the 
embarrassed answers of the woman. The inn was beset 
by robbers. They were to be introduced after midnight, 
when the attendants of the Princess and the rest of the 
travellers were sleeping, and be an easy prey. 

‘But we can barricade the inn, we can defend our¬ 
selves,’ said the Count. 

‘What ! when the people of the ipn are in league with 
the banditti ?’ 


‘How, then, are we to escape ? Can we not order out 
the carriage and depart ?’ 

‘San Francesco ! for what ? To give the alarm that the 
plot ,s discovered ? That would make the robbers des¬ 
perate, and bring them on you at once. They have had 

notice of the rich booty in the inn, and will not easily let 
it escape them.’ 


‘But how else are we to get off ?’ 

wh'^r iS * ‘r se behittd the ,mi '' eaid ‘he woman, from 
.winch the man ha 8 just dismounted who has been to summon 
he aid of part of the band at a distance.’ 

‘One horse; and there are three of us !’ said the Count. 

‘And the Spanish Princess!’ cried the daughter anxi¬ 
ous y ‘How can she be extricated from the danger 

eud^npa s Ln Wh “lt iS She t° ^ tbS WOm “ ta 

two passion. It » you I come to save, and you will 
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betray me, and we shall all be lost ! Hark !' continued 
she, ‘1 am called - I shall be discovered — one word more, 
"lhis door leads by a staircase to the courtyard. Under the 
shed, in the rear ol the yard, is a small door leading out 
to tlie fields. \ou will find a horse there; mount it; make 
a circuit under the shadow of a ridge of rocks that you 
will see, proceed cautiously and quietly untjl you cross a 
brook, and find yourself on the road just where there are 
three white crosses nailed against a tree ; then put your 
ho rse to his speed, and make the best of your way to the 
village—but recollect, my life is in your hands—say nothing 
of what you have seen or heard, whatever may happen at 
this inn.’ 

The woman hurried away. A short and agitated con¬ 
sultation took place between the Count, his daughter, and 
the veteran Caspar. The young lady seemed to have lost 
all apprehension for herself in her solicitude for the safety 
of the Princess. ‘To fiy in selfish silence, and leave her to 
be massacred !’—A shuddering seized her at the very 
thought. The gallantry of the Count, too, revolted at the 
idea. He could not consent to turn his back upon a party 
of helpless travellers, and leave them in ignorance of the 
danger which hung over them. 

‘But what is to become of the young lady,’ said Caspar, 
‘if the alarm is given, and the inn thrown in a tumult ? 
What may happen to her in a chance-medley affray V 

Here the feelings of the father were roused ; he looked 
upon his lovely, helpless child, and trembled at the chance 
of her falling into the hands of ruffians. 

The daughter, however, thought nothing of herself, 
The Princess! the Princess ! --only let the Princess 
know her danger ; she was willing to share it with her* 
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At length Caspar interfered with the zeal of a faithful 
old servant. No time was to be lost—the first thing was to 
get the young lady out of danger. ‘Mount the horse,’ said 
he to the Count, ‘take her behind you, and fly ! Make for 
the village, rouse the inhabitants, and send assistance. 
Leave me here to give the alarm to the Princess and her 
people. I am an old soldier, and I think we shall be able 
to stand siege until you send us aid.” 

The daughter would again have insisted on staying 
with the Princess. 


Por what ? said old Caspar bluntly. ‘You could do 
no good—you would be in the way w e should have to 
take care of you instead of ourselves.’ 


There was no answering these objections; the Count 
seized his pistols, and, taking his daughter under his arm, 
moved towards the staircase. The young lady paused, 
stepped back, and said, faltering with agitation—‘There 
i's a young cavalier with the Princess her nephew—perhaps 
he may—” ■ * 


‘I understand you, Mademoiselle,’ replied old Caspar 
with a significant nod ; ‘not a hair of his head shall suffer 
hapn if I cap help it !’ 

fv Th* 3 y°!jng lady blushed deeper than ever ; she had 
not anticipated’being so thoroughly understood,by the blunt 
old servant*' ' 

' -That is „ot what I mean/ ,„j,, she ; hesitoting ghe 
md^dMjnrtUng, <* made some explanation. 




• the- dd'u’rt^ara * W the 
f k se' stdod, fkst'ehed W ! * rfng 
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" Tlle Conn ‘ moi "’ te < | . took his daughter behind 

,,le ' v proceeded as quietly as possible in the 
direction which the woman had pointed oat. Many a fear- 

, nml anxi0lls l0 “ k <1M ‘he daughter cast back upon the 
gloomy pile ; the lights which had feebly twinkled through 
the dusky casements were one by one disappearing, a sign 
hat the inmates were gradually sinking to repose : and she 
trembled With impatience, lest succour should not arrive 
until that repose had been fatally interrupted. 

They passed silently and safely along the skirts of the 
rocks, protected from observation by their overhanging 
shadows. They crossed the brook, and reached the place 
where three white crosses nailed against a tree told of some 
murder that had been committed there. Just as they had 
reached this ill-omened spot they beheld several men in 

the gloom coming down a craggy defile among the 
rocks. 


‘Who goes there?’ exclaimed a voice. The Count put 
spurs to his horse, but one of the men sprang forward and 
seized the bridle. The horse started back and reared, and, 
bad not the young lady clung to her father, she would 
have boon thrown off. The Count, loaned forward, put 
a pistol to the very head of the ruffian, and fired. The 
latter fell dead. The horse sprang forward. Two or three 
shots wero fired which whistled by the fugitives, but only 
served to augment their speed. They reached the village 
in safety. 

The whole place was soon roused ; but such was the 
awe in which the banditti wore held, that the inhabitants 
shrunk at the idea of encountering them. A desperate band 
had lor some time infested that pass through (Ik* mountains. 
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and the inn had long been suspected of being one of those 
horrible places where the unsuspicious wayfarer is entrap¬ 
ped and silently disposed of. The rich ornaments worn 
by the slattern hostess of the inn had excited heavy 
suspicions. Several instances had occurred of small parties 
of travellers disappearing mysteriously on that road, who, 
it was supposed at first, had been carried off by the 
robbers for the purpose of ransom, but who had never been 
heard of more. Such were the tales buzzed in the ears of 
the Count by the villagers, as he endeavoured to rouse 
them to the rescue of the Princess and her train from their 
perilous situation. The daughter seconded the exertions of 
ber father with all the eloquence of prayers, and tears, and 
beauty. Every moment that elapsed increased her anxiety 
until it became agonizing. Fortunately there was a body 
of gendarmes resting at the village. A number of the 
young villagers volunteered to accompany them, and the 
little army was put in motion. The Count, having deposit- 

ed h!s daughter in a place was too much of the 

old sakher not to hasten to the scene of danger. It would 

e ifficutt to paint the anxious agitation of the young lady 
while awaiting the result. 

findwlr rty , arri !, ed at the inn *“* in time - robbers, 
finding then- plans d,severed, and the travellers prepared 

£2“ r T r P " 0n ' had * °P»" -d furious fn "their 

in w r 6,8 Party had bMri «^ed themselves 

m one suite of apartments, and repulsed the robbers from 

e dopr^and windows. Caspar had shown the generalship 

warourorth - dthen 7 ieW ° f * h8Pri —' Ashing 

.uatournf the young soWier. Their ammunition,, however 

, was nearfe^aimted, and they would, have found it diB- 
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cult to hold out much longer when a discharge from the 

musketry of the gendarmes gave them the joyful tidings of 
succour. 


A fierce fight ensued, for part of the robbers were 
surprised in the inn, and had to stand siege in their turn ; 
while their comrades made desperate attempts to relieve 

them from under cover of the neighbouring rocks and 
thickets. 

T cannot pretend to give a minute account of the 
fight, as T have heard it related in a variety of ways. 
Suffice to say, the robbers were defeated ; several of them 
killed, and several taken prisoner; which last, together with 

the people of the inn, Were either executed or sent to the 
galleys. 


T picked up these particulars in the course of a journey 
which I made some time after the event had taken place. 
I passed by the very inn. It was then dismantled, excepting 
one wing, in which a body of gendarmes was stationed. 
They pointod out to me the shot-holes in the window- 
frames, the walls, and the panels of the doors. There were 
a number of withered limbs dangling from the branches 
of a neighbouring tree, and blackening in the air, which I 
was told were the limbs of the robbers who had been slain, 
and the culprits who had been executed. The whole place 
had a dismal, wild, forlorn look. 


‘Wore any of the Princess’s party killed V Inquired the 
Englishman. 

‘As far as I can recollect, thero tvero two or three.* 

‘Not the nephew, I trust V said the fair Venetian. 

‘Oh, no: he hastened with the Count to relieve the 
anxiety of the daughter by the assurances of victory. The 
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young lady had been sustained throughout the interval of 

she^'w 1 ‘ V f th l VCry int6nSity ° f her *«'»*««. The moment 
, Sd her father ret »rning in safety, accompanied by the 

fainted' ^ *"* ^ ° f •’ and 

fainted. Hnppdy, however, she soon recovered, and what 

,S m , 0re ’ Was marr ied shortly afterwards to the ’ Iin 

-vaher and the whole party accompanied the oh, Pr n e s 

”. T P,1 * ri ” ag ? t0 L ° rett °’ her votive offering n Z 

1 be s>een ,n tlie treasury of the Santa Casa.’ ° J 



2. THE GREAT CARBUNCLE 

A Mystery of the White Mountains 
XATHANIEV HAWTHORNE 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Massachusetts in 1S04. 
As a child he was a voracious reader, and even in his early 
years he read Shakespeare, Milton, Smollett and Banyan, 
in ]Sol) he published The. Scarlet Letter, which was an im¬ 
mediate success. This was followed by The House of Seven 
Gables, The Blithedale Romance, The Wonder Booh and 
Tanglcwood Tales. Hawthorne also visited England and 
recorded his experiences in Our Old Home. He died in 
IHIit. His writings ate characterised by his gift of fantasy, 
intellectual detachment, and by his sense of mystery. 

/\ T nightfall, once, in the olden time on the rugged side 
“ of one of the Crystal Hills, a party of adventurers were 
refreshing themselves, after a toilsome and fruitless quest 
for the Croat Carbuncle. They had come thither not as 
friends, nor partners in the enterprise, but each, save one 
youthful paiiq impelled by his own selfish and solitary long¬ 
ing for this wondrous gem. Their feeling of brotherhood, 
however, was strong enough to induce them to contribute 
a mutual aid in building a rude hut of branches, and kind¬ 
ling a great fire of shattered pines, that had drifted down 
the headlong current of the Amonoosuek, on the lower bank 
of which they were to pass the night. There was but one of 
their number, perhaps, who had beeomo so estranged from 
natural sympathies, by the absorbing spoil of the pursuit, as 
to acknowledge no satisfaction at the sight of human faces, 
in the remote and solitary region whither they had ascended. 
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A vast extent of wilderness hi ^ v. D + 

est settlement, while scant a I '"° ea llem and the near- 
that black verse wh ,, mi 6 above their heads was 

i mant]e off °^ trees, a'nd eitWrobe^hT ^ 
or tower naked into the sky. The roar of H T 
would have been too awful f or en ., Am °noosuek 

r had uetened, while the 

, hat surface of a rook ,„H ,,' Ppl,es of food on the 

' the close „f whLh ' a- i ° f * general re P“‘ I »t 

perceptible among the party'™!" 1 'h S “ d was 

that the renews/ ‘he idea 

make them strangers avain in the C «bu„ele mus t 

°* le young woman, the”y Se '' e " men and 

the fire which extended its bH hr emS ° lves together at 
front of their wigwam. As they Z bm ™ *'° n « the 

contrasted figures that made unth Vari ° US and 

'-Wng like a ear.catnre of hill" , T mb '‘**. -h man 
that flickered over him thev o ’ the unstead y light 
elusion that an oddei “"“Or *• the eL 

wilderness, on mountain or p,^ met ’ in or 

The eldest of thp 

^n, some sixty y ear s ofTge ^clad^’ J eather -beaton 
animals, whose fashion of dress he d 1 ‘V ^ ° f wild 
the deer, the wolf, and t h ?L ° wf* «**' 

intimate companions. He was one nf rn ° ng been hls most 

mich as the Indians told of whom l tW m ° rta,s ’ 

’ 1Ktheir e arly youth, the 
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Great, Garbuncle smote with a peculiar madness, and 
became the passionate dream of their existence. All who 
visited that region knew him as the Seeker, and by no 
other name. As none could remember when the first took 
up the search, there went a fable in the valley of the 
Saco, that for his inordinate lust for the Great Carbuncle, 
he had been condemned to wander among the mountains 
till the end of time, still with the same feverish hope at 
sunrise, the same despair at eve. Near this miserable 
Seeker sat a little elderly personage, wearing a high- 
crowned hat, shaped somewhat like a crucible. He was 
from beyond the sea, a Dr. Oacaphodel, who had wilted 
and dried himself into a mummy, by continually stooping 
over charcoal furnaces, and inhaling unwholesome mines, 

during his researches in chemistry and alchemy. It was 
told of him, whether truly or not, that, at the commence¬ 
ment of his studies, he had drained his body of all its 
richest blood, and wasted it, with other inestimable in¬ 
gredients, in an unsuccessful experiment—and had never 
been a well man since. Another of the adventurers was 
Master Ichabod Pigsnort, a weighty merchant and select¬ 
man of Boston, and an elder of the famous Mr. Norton’s 
church. His enemies had a ridiculous story, that Mister 
Pigsnort was accustomed to spend a whole hour after 
prayer time, every morning and evening, in wallowing naked 
among an immense quantity of pine tree shillings, which 
were the earliest silver coinage of Massachusetts. The fourth, 
whom wo shall notice, had no name that his companions 
knew of, and was chiefly distinguished by a sneer that 
always contorted his thin visage, and by a prodigious pair 
of spectacles, which were supposod to deform and discolour 
the whole face of nature, to this gentleman's porcep- 
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hem. The fifth adventurer likewise lacked Q , 

«a» the greater pity , a, he appeal £ be, ," 

m^tt; y i d t::ti? u a ?r ful ' y pine, ‘ -. w r 

diet was fog, morning mi«“ a^rSlce^fTe* 1 l ^ 
within his reach, sauced with u deiWe * t tk »ud 

get it. Certain it is that the ni °° nshl " e whenever he could 
had a smack of all these dainC. ^ 

■ was a young man of haughty mien am! / C Imrty 

the »-• wearing his pCbed *T 

elders, while the fire glittered on h • , J amon * his 
dress, and gleamed intensely on the","Jelled ^ ** 

sword. This was the Loid de Vere who ?° ° f hi * 
was said to spend much of his time ' W . he ? ttt home, 

his d^ad progenitor® ln tiie burial-vault of 

* S v z :: l ; h ,r °r yout " in "•**• 

shade of maiden reserve was just melf 1 " " h ° m * dehcate 

of a young life’s affection i * nt ° the rich 

her husband’* Matthew •* t^ JmT ^ Hannah ’ and 
enough adapted to the simnle * l* n&mes ’ ^ et well 
out of place among the . P ^ lr,who 8eem «d strangely 

"-its had 

tk» •»»«,,tofthtoTOriodm' 11 ' rf* 11 ' brigh ‘ blMe of 

intent Up®*.. ob * *!?"? nf adventurers, .11 so 

z ^ elM 

d "*» ‘ b »«-tCarh„no,o. 
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stances that brought them thither. One had listened to a 
traveller's tale of this marvellous stone, in his own distant 
country, and had immediately been seized with such a 
thirst for beholding it, as could only be quenched in its 
intensest lustre. Another, so long ago as when the famous 
Captain Smith visited these coasts, had seen it blazing far 
at sea, and had felt no rest in all the intervening years, till 
no" that he took up the search. A third being encamped on 
a hunting expedition, full forty miles south of the White 
Mountains, awoke at midnight, and beheld the Great 
Carbuncle gleaming like a meteor, so that the shadows of 
the trees tell backward from it. They spoke of the in¬ 
numerable attempts which had been made to reach the 
spot, and ot the singular fatality which had hitherto with* 
held success from all adventurers, though it might seem too 
easy to follow to its source a light that overpowered the 
moon, and almost matches the sun. ft was observable that 
each smiled scornfully at the madness of every other, in 
anticipating better fortune than the past, yet nourished a 
scarcely hidden conviction, that he would himself be the 
favoured one. As if to allay their too sanguine hopes, they 
recurred to the Indian traditions, that a spirit kept watch 
about the gem, and bewildered those who sought it, either 
by removing it from peak to peak of the higher hills, or 
by calling up a mist from the enchanted lake over which 
it hung. But these tales were deemed unworthy of credit ; 
all professing to believe that the search had been baffled by 
want.of sagacity or perseverance in the adventurers, or 
such other causes as might naturally obstruct the passage 
to any given point., among the intricacies of forest, valley, 
and mountain. 
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In a pause of the conversation, the wearer of the pi 
digious spectacles looked round upon the party, makii 
each individual, in turn, the object of the sneer which i 
variably dwelt upon his countenance. 

‘So, fellow pilgrims,’ said he, ‘here we are, seven wf 
men and one fair damsel—who, doubtless, is as wise as an 
greybeard of the company ; here we are, I say , a 
bound on the same goodly enterprise. Methinks noA 
it were not amiss, that each of us declare what he propose 
to do with the Great Carbuncle, provided he have the goo 
hap to clutch it. What says our friend in the bear-skin 
How mean you, good sir to enjoy the prize which you hav 
been seeking, the Lord knows how long, among the Crysta 

_‘ H ow enjoy it !’ exclaimed the aged Seeker, bitterly. ‘1 

• i ir en ;? yment from folly has p assad 

ago 1 I keep up the search for this accursed stone because 
the rain ambition of my youth has become a fate uponZe 

mold age. The pursuit alone is my strength tt! ! 

of 4-1 , y &ir engtn — the energy 

°i,mysoul_the warmth of, my blood, and the nith and 
marrow of my bones ! Were t to , , P d 

I should fall down diad on the h-th° ** upon **. 
. v. /''V '' . .M" .o oead, on the hither side of the Notch 

^oh,,s the gateway of'tliis mountain regiol Y e ’t 

utmi b ' a * <tgain, would' I give 

if'ii ° f tIle G ^ eat Carbuncle! Having found it T 

‘° -vern that f 

do * n " a0d “ d >-p»*’ 

* wretch,11 iregairdless' of tii Q • . 
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•Thou, art not. worthy to behold, even from afar off, the 
lustre of this most precious gem that ever was concocted 
in the laboratory of Nature. Mine is the sole purpose for 
which a wise man may desire the possession of the Great 
Carbuncle. Immediately on obtaining it—for I have a pre¬ 
sentment, good people, that the prize is reserved to crown 
my scientific reputation—I shall return to Europe, and em¬ 
ploy my remaining years in reducing it to its first elements. 
A portion of the stone will I grind to impalpable powder ; 
other parts shall be dissolved in acitls, or whatever solvents 
will act upon so admirable a composition ; and the re¬ 
mainder I design to melt in the crucible, or set on fire with 
the blowpipe. By these various methods I shall gain an 
accurate analysis, and finally bestow the result of my labour 
upon the world, in a folio volume. 

‘Excellent !' quoth the man with the spectacles. ‘Nor 
need you hesitate, learned sir, on account of the necessary 
destruction of the gem ; since the perusal of your folio may 
teach every mother's son of us to concoct a Great Caibuncle 
of his o wn. 

‘But, verily," said Master tchabod Pigsnort, tor mine 
own part I object to the making of these counterfeits, as 
being calculated to reduce the marketable value of the true 
gein. I toll ye frankly, sirs, I have an interest in keeping 
„p the price. Here have l quitted my regular traffic, 
leaving my warehouse in the care of my clerks, and putting 
my credit to great hazard, and, furthermore, have put my¬ 
self in peril of death or captivity by the accursed heathen 
savages—and all this without daring to ask the prayers of 
the congregation, because the qucHt for the Great Carbuncle 
is deomod little better than a traffic with the Evil One. 
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Now think ye that I would have done this grievous wrong 
to my soul, body, reputation, and estate, without a reason¬ 
able chance of profit ? 


‘Not I, pious Master Pigsnort,’ said the man with the 
spectacles. ‘I never laid such a great folly to thy 
charge.’ 


‘Truly, I hope not,’ said the merchant. ‘Now r , as 
touching this Great Carbuncle, I am free to own that 
1 have never had a glimpse of it ; but be it only the 
hundredth part so bright as people tell, it will surely out¬ 
value the Great Mogul’s best diamond, which he holds at 
an incalculable sum. Wherefore I am minded to put the 
Great Carbuncle on shipboard, and voyage with it to 
England, France, Spain, Italy, or into Heathendom, if 
Providence should send me thither and, in a word, dispose 
of the gem in the best bidder among the potentates of the 
earth, that he may place it among his crown jewels. If any 
of ye have a wiser plan, let him expound it.’ 1 


‘That haye I ? tliou sordid man, !’ exclaimed the poet. 
^Dp/st tlypu desire nothing higher than gold, that thou would- 
;transm;u,te all this ethereal lustre into such dross, as 


thou wallowest in already ? For piyself, hiding the jewel 
under my cloak, I shall hie me back to my attic chamber, 
m dh'e of the darksome Alleys of London. Therd, night and* 
lipbh it—ihy soul Shall drink 1 it’s'faldiancd^ 
it ^hall be* di'ffh^d throu'ghbut thy intellectual' pov^et-s/ arid 
gleam of J p ! o‘e'§y ihdt I ! indite. 1 Thus’, 

longWgeSfaffe^^iP am "gOhCi i the* splendent of tb©,( Great*; Car¬ 
buncle will blaze around<>} )[i;} 


M,J- !"• 
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the cheat carbuncle 
‘We]] said. Master Poet 0 cried he nf n 

'* »»-« «-T Why it’vHl'T"' 

thro Huh the , , ■> > it Mil] gleam 

inn.,-mV .. " ,ake *°°k like a jaek-o’- 

selfZnZ* Ci ‘""' lil ' e ' 1 ‘ he Um ' "* Vw - to kini. 

u i I s olls> , be best of whom )1( , heM 

. 3 , """eonrse-'to think thnt a fellow in 

r *'* 1 ” <*» »f conveying ,„e Great ^ 

; m n-t in Grub .Street! Have not I solved within myself 

" CM » h ™" taina no *t«.r ornament foi the’ 
"a " , ' k ‘"T' 1 " C “ tle ! Th<sre it flame tor 

ol am,'n r ' tl' y “ f mW “^ l^terin* on the .suite 

the hall ■ ’ i f I'" 1 ' escl| tcheons, that hang around 

' '"o moping bright the memory of heroes. Where 

foto have all other ad venturers .sought the prise in vain 

Mi l »m it, and make it a symbol of the glories of 

7 ° H : V 7 » And "«*«. on the diadem of tlie White 

Mountains d„| the Great Carbiineie hold a plane half so 
""loured as ,» reserved for it in the hall of the De Veres !' 

‘11 is a noble thought,’ said the Cynic, with an olise. 

. ,ni itht. I presume to say so, the gen. 

would make a rare sepulchral lamp, and would display the 
glories ol your lordship’s progenitors more truly in the 
ancestral vault than in the castle hall.’ 

’Nay forsooth ’ ul,served Matthew, the young rustle, * 
win, sat hand „> hand with I,is bride, 'the gentleman lias 
bethought himself of a profitable use for this bright stone; 
Hannah here and 1 are seeking it f or a like purpose.’ 

■H.nv fellow !’ exclaimed his lordship in surprise. ‘What 
castle hall hast thou to hanu it inp 
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‘No castle, replied Matthew, ‘but as neat a cottage as 
any "within sight of the Crystal Hills. Ye must know, friends, 
-f that Hannah and I, being wedded the last week, have taken 
up the search ol the Great Carbuncle, because we shall need 
its light in the long winter evenings ; and it will be such a 
pretty thing to show the neighbours when tliev visit us. It 
will shine through the house, so that we may pick up a pin 
in any corner, and will set all the window's agiowing, as if 
there were a great tire of pine knots in the chimney. And 
then how pleasant, when we awake in the night, to be able 
to see one another's face !’ 

There was a general smile among the adventurers at the 
simplicity of the young couple's project, in regard to this 
wondrous and invaluable stone, with which the greatest 
monarch on earth might have been proud to adorn his 
palace. Especially the man with spectacles, who had sneer¬ 
ed as all the company in turn now twisted his visage into 
such an expression of ill-natured mirth, that Matthew asked 
him, lather peevishly, what he himself meant to do with 
the Great Carbuncle. 

‘The Great Carbuncle !’ answered the Cynic, with ineff¬ 
able scorn. ‘Why, you blockhead, there is no such thing, 
rerum natura. I have come three thousand miles, and am 
resolved to set my foot on every peak of these mountains, 
and poke my head into every chasm, for the sole purpose 
of demonstrating to the satisfaction of any man one whit 

less an ass than thyself, that the Great Carbuncle is all a 
humbug i’ 

l ain and foolish were the motives that had brought 
most of the adventurers to the Crystal Hills, but none so 
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vain, so foolish, and so impious too, as that of the scoffer 
m'j th the prodigious spectacles. He was one of those wretch- 

( ' (l aiul cvH men > vvhose yearnings are downward to the 
( ark ness, instead of heavenward, and who, could they but 
extinguish the lights which God hath kindled for us, would 
eount the midnight gloom their chiefest glory. As the 
Cynic spoke, several of the party were startled by a gleam 
of red splendour, that showed the huge shapes of the sur¬ 
rounding mountains, and the rock-bestrewn bed of the 
turbulent river, with an illumination unlike that of their 
fire, on the trunks and black boughs of the forest trees. 
They listened for the roll of thunder, but heard nothing, 
and were glad that the tempest came not near them. The 
stars, those dial points of heaven, now warned the adven¬ 
turers to close their eyes on the blazing logs, and open 
them, in dreams, to the glow of the Great Carbuncle. 

The young married couple had taken their lodgings in 
the farthest corner of the wigwam, and were separated from 
the rest of the party by a curtain of curiously woven twigs, 
such as might have hung, in deep festoons, around the bridal 
bower of Eve. The modest little wife had wrought this 
piece of tapestry while the other guests were talking. !She 
and her husband fell asleep with hands tenderly clasped, 
and awoke, from visions of unearthly radiance, to meet the 
more blessed light of one another’s eyes. They awoke at 
t he same instant and with one happy smile beaming over 
t heir two faces, which grew brighter with their conscious¬ 
ness of the reality of life and love. But no sooner did she 
recollect where they were, than the bride peeped through 
the interstices of the leafy curtain, and saw that the outer 
room of t he but was deserted. 
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‘Up, dear Matthew !’ cried she in haste. The strange 
folk are all gone ! Up, this very minute, or we shall lose 
the Great Carbuncle !’ 

In truth, so little did these poor young people deserve 
the mighty prize which had lured them thither that they 
had slept peacefully all night, and till the summits of the. 
hills were glittering with sunshine ; while the other adven¬ 
turers had tossed their limbs in feverish wakefulness, or 
dreamed of climbing precipices, and set off to realize their 
dreams with the earliest peep of dawn. But Matthew and 
Hannah, after their calm rest, were as light as two young 
defer, and merely stopped to say their prayers, and wash 
themselves in a cold pool of the Amonoosuck, and then 
to taste a morsel of food ere they turned their faces to the 
mountain side. It was a sweet emblem of conjugal affec¬ 
tion, as they toiled up the difficult ascent, gathering 
strength from the mutual aid which they afforded. After 
severaldittle accidents, such as a torn robe, a lost shoe, 
and the entanglement of Hannah’s hair in a bough, they 
reached the upper verge of the forest, and were now to 
pursue a more adventurous qoprse. The innumerable: 
trunks and heavy foliage of the trees had hitherto shut in 
their thoughts, vffiich now shrank affrighted from the 
region pf wind,, .^nd cloud, and naked rocks, and desolate 
sunshine* immeasurably above,. them. They 

giazed back, at the obscure wilderness which they had tra- 
jerse^a^d longed^to be buried.again in its depths, rather 
$h$n jbh^mee^fe^ t tR ; so vast and, visible a solitude. 

: ‘ Shall iwe igo.on ?! said .Matthew*,• throwing his arm round 
Hannah's,fiyaftet,)both to,protecther,., and to comfort his. 
heart by^drawi;ng^l^fer oloseit.o it 4 <>•«, 
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love of jewels, end TOoidToMb^'theTope^f'" 

~ ** 

trennrionslv «"he‘^ I'jT' ,he ’ Jet 

sky. ' ese tinned Iter face upward to the lonely 

***"**• ■* »»».>• 

.and drawing her along with him : for she became timid 
again, the moment that he grew hold. 

OirCnn, wont the pilgrim, of the Great 

wove T '" K 'T° n «><■ tops and thickly inter- 

woven branches of dwarf pines, which by the growth of 

r-r^rr" r* wm •>- ^ «j 

I , ■ ' , N “‘ "‘' V 10 — »»d fragments 

Inake I rock, heaped confusedly together, like a cairn 

aired by giants, in memory of a giant chief. In this 
Weak realm ol upper air nothing breathed, nothing grew • 

‘ h0ri ' ... ■>“<• was concentrated in their two 

hearts; they had climbed so high that Nature herself seem- 

thcm° wtT' iT k0ep tl,0m ° 0n T“"y- She lingered beneath 
them with," the verge of the forest, trees, and sent a fare¬ 
well glance after her children, « they strayed where her 
own green footprints had never been. Bnt soon the* were 
to ho hidden from her eye. Densely and dark the mists 
Imgan to gather below, casting black spots of shadow on 
tho vast landscape, and sailing heavily to one centre as if 
the loftiest mountain peak had summoned a council of its 
kindred clouds. Finally, the vapours welded themselves, 
as it were, into a muss, presenting tho appearance of a pave- 
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ment over which the wanderers might have trodden, but 
where they would vainly have sought an avenue to the 
blessed earth which they had lost. And the lovers yearned 
to behold that green earth again, more intensely, alas ! then, 
beneath a clouded sky, they had ever desired a glimpse 
of heaven. They even felt it a relief to their desolation, 
when the mists, creeping gradually up the mountain, con¬ 
cealed its lonely peak, and thus annihilated, at least for 
them, the whole region of visible space. But they drew 
closer together, with a fond and melancholy gaze, dreading 
lest the universal cloud should snatch them from each 
other’s si ght. 

Still, perhaps, they would have been resolute to dim bas 
far and as high, between earth and heaven, as they could 
find foothold, if Hannah’s strength had not begun to fail, 
and with that, her courage also. Her breath gre\r short. She 
refused to burden her husband with her weight, but often 
tottered against his side, and recovered herself each time 
by a feebler effort. At last, she sank down on one of the 
rocky steps of the acclivity. 

‘We are lost, dear Matthew,’ said she, mournfully. 
‘We shall never find our way to the earth again. And, oh, 
how happy we might have been in our cottage !’ 

‘Dear heart !—we will yet be happy there,’ answered 
Matthew. ‘Look! In this direction, the sunshine penetrates 
the dismal mist. By its aid I can direct our course to the 
passage of the North. Let us go back, love, and dream no 
more of the Great Carbuncle !’ 

MM ^ ' » f • f • 

‘The sun cannot be yonder,’ said Hannah, with des¬ 
pondence. ‘By this time, it must be noon. If there could 
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ever be any sunshine here, it would come from above om 
heads.’ 


‘But, look!’ repeated Matthew, in a somewhat altered 
tone. ‘It is brightening every moment. If not sunshine, 
what can it be V 


Nor could the young bride any longer deny, that a 
radiance was breaking through the mist, and changing its 
dim hue to a dusky red, which continually grew more vivid 
as if brilliant particles were interfused with the gloom. 
Now. also, the cloud began to roll away from the mountain, 
Avhde, as it heavily withdrew, one object after another 
started out of its impenetrable obscurity into sight, with 
precisely the effect of a new creation, before the indistinct¬ 


ness of the old chaos had been completely swallowed up. 
As the process went out, they saw the gleaming of water 
close at their feet, and found themselves on the very border 
of a mountain lake, deep, bright, clear, and calmly beauti¬ 
ful, spreading from brim to brim of a basin that had been 
scooped out of the solid rock. A ray of glory Hashed across 
its surface. The pilgrims looked whence it should proceed, 
but closed their eyes with a thrill of awful admiration, to 
exclude the fervid splendour that glowed from the brow of 


a cliff, impending over the enchanted lake. For the simple 
pair had reached that lake of mystery, and found the long- 
sought shrine of the Great Carbuncle ! 


They threw their arms around each other, and 
trembled at their own success ; for as the legends of 
this wondrous gem rushed thick upon their memory, they 
felt thorn solves marked out by fate—and the consciousness 
was fearful. Often, from childhood upward, thev had seen 
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it shining like a distant star. And now that star was throw, 
mg its intensest lustre on their hearts. They seemed chan*. 
«d to one another’s eyes, in the red brilliancy that flamed 
upon their cheeks, while it lent the same fire to the lake 
e rocks, and sky, and to the mists which had rolled back 
before its power. But, with their next glance, they beheld 

an object that drew their attention even from the mighty 

stone. At the base of the cliff, directly beneath the Great 
Carbuncle, appeared the figure of a man, with his arms 
extended in the act of climbing, and his face turned up¬ 
ward as if to drink the full gush of splendour. But he 
stirred not, no more than if changed to marble. 

' ‘It is the Seeker,’ whispered Hannah, convulsively 
grasping her husband’s arm. ‘Matthew, he is dead.’ 

'The jpy of success has killed him ’ renlied Moo 
trembling violently ‘Or ™ ,u P ied Matthew, 

r> ^ ' dr ’ P ei hap s , the very licrht of th*. 

Great Carbuncle was death !’ ° e 

The Great Carbuncle ’ cricH a 

sc 

point it out to me.’ 

his prodigious spectectes^et c^refluy oTh ^ CyniC ’ With 
now at the lake now at the I ^ lls nose > staring 
or vapour, novi right at the 

seemmgly as unconscious of its light as if all ,1 ’ y 

clouds were condensed about Ws “, o„ 

Ta:zTsitir° tth ° —r ^ 

There. “ b<5 ‘ hst 
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‘\V here is your Great Humbug?’he repeated. ! I chal¬ 
lenge vou to make me see !’ _ 

9 

‘There,' said Matthew, incensed at sueli perverse blind¬ 
ness, and turning the Cynic round towards the illuminated 
elifl. l ake oft those abominable spectacles, and you cannot 
help seeing it !' 


Now these coloured spectacles probably darkened, the 
Cynic s sight, in at least as great a degree as the r smok£d 
glasses through which people gaze at* an eclipse. With-* 
resolute bravado, however, har.sn&tehfcd them from his nose 
and fixed a bold stare full upon th&‘‘ruddy blaze of the 
Great Carbuncle. But scarcely had he encountered it, when, 
witli a deep, shuddering groan, lie dropped his head, and 
pressed both hands across his miserable eyes. Thenceforth 
there was, in very truth, no light of the Great Carbuncle, 
nor any other light on earth, nor light of Heaven itself, for 
1 lie poOT Cynic. *So long accustomed to view all objects 
trtfe>ugh a. medium that deprived them of every glimpse of 
lljPtfht ne.'ts^a. single flash of so glorious a phenomenon, strik- 
ipa u^t>if'his naked vision, had blinded him for ever. 

hew,’ said Hannah, clinging to him, ‘let us go 


hen<%!' 

$fatt hew saw that she was faint, and kneeling down, 
supported her in his arms, while he threw some of the 
thrillingly cold water of the enchanted lake upon her face 
and bosom. It revived her, but could not renovate her 


courage. 

‘Yes, dearest!' cried Matthew, pressing her tremulous 
form to his breast, ‘we will go hence, and return to our 
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humble cottage. The blessed sunshine and the quiet moon¬ 
light shall come through our window. We will kindle the 
cheerfu^ow of our hearth at eventide, and be happy in its 
light. But never again will we desire more light than all 
the world may share with us.’ 

‘No,’ said his bride, ‘for how could we live by day, or 
sleep by night, in this awful blaze of the Great Carbuncle ?’ 

Out of the hollow of their hands, they drank each a 
draught from the lake, which presented them its waters 
uncontajjnnated by an earthly lip. Then, lending their 
guidance to the blinded Cynic, who uttered not a word, and 

< I?" hlS gr ° anS in his own wretched heart, they 

the “ OUntain - Ye *> as they left the shore, 
*ffl|then untrodden, of the spirit’s lake, they threw a fare- 

^.glance towards the cliff, and beheld the vapours 

duskily! 8 “ V ° 1UmeS ’ thr ° Ugh WhiGh the b “™ed 

As touching the other pilg rims ° f , the Great Carbuncle 

Ichabo^Piesno t ^ t0 tel1, that the worshi P ful Master 
lenabod Pigsnort soon gave up the quest, as a desperate 

speculation, and wisely resolved to betake himself again to 

his warehouse, near the town dock, in Boston. But as he 

pgssed through the Notch of the mountains, a war party of 

T iontre !° W merchan *- and carried him to 

Montrea!, there holding him in bondage till, by the payment 

Wd e o7 y ran8 ° m? he had woefu11 ^ sub ^ w it 

a d of pine-tree shillings. By his. long absence, moreover 

is affairs had become so disordered that, for the rest of 
is ife, instead of wallowing in silver, he had seldom a six 
pence-worth of copper. Dr. Cacaphodel, the alchemist' 
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returned to Ins laboratory with a prodigious fragment, oi 
granite, which he ground to powder, dissolved in acids, 
melted in the crucible; and burned with the blowpipe, and 
published the result of his experiments in one of the heavi¬ 
est folios of the day. And, for all these purposes, the gem 
itself could not have answered better than the granite. 
The poet, by a somewhat similar mistake, made prize of a 
great piece ol ice. which he found in a sunless chasm of the 
mountains, and swore that it corresponded, in all points, 
with his idea of the Great Carbuncle. The critics say, that! 
il his poetry lacked tin* splendour of the gem, it retained all 
t.he coldness of the ice. The Lord de Vere went back to 
his ancestral hall, where he contented himself with a wax- 
lighted chandelier, and filled, in due course of time, another 
cofhn in the ancestral vault. As the funeral torches gleam¬ 
ed within that dark receptacle, there was no need of the 
Great, Carbuncle to show the vanity of earthly pomp. 

The Cynic, ha ving cast, aside his spectacles, wandered 
about the world, a miserable object, and was punished, with 
an agonizing desire of light, for the wilful blindness of his 
former life. The whole night long he would lift his 
splendour-blasted orbs to the moon and stars; he turned his 
face eastward, at sunrise, as duly as a Persian idolater ; ho 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, to witness the magnificent 
illumination of St. Peter’s Church ; and finally perished in 
the great fire of London, into the midst of which he had 
thrust himself, with the desperate idea of catching one 
feeble ray from the blaze, that was kindling earth and 
heaven. 

Mat(J>ow and his bride spent many peacoful years, and 
were fond of telling the legend of the Great Carbuncle. 
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The tale, however, towards the close of their lengthened 
lives, did not meet with the full credence that had been 
accorded to it by those who remembered the ancient lustre 
of the gem. For it is affirmed, that, from the hour when 
two mortals had shown themselves so simply wise as to 
reject a jewel which would have dimmed all earthly things 
its splendour waned. When other pilgrims reached the 
cliff, they found only an opaque stone, with particles of 
mica glittering on its surface. There is also a tradition that, 
as the youthful pair departed, the gem was loosened from 

the forehead of the cliff, and fell into the enchanted lake, 

an that, at noontide, the Seeker’s form may still be seen to 
bend over its quenchless gleam. 

Some few believe that this inestimable stone is blazin* 
of old, and say that they have caught its radiance, like°a 
flash nf summer lightning, far down the valley of the Saco 
nd be it owned, that, many a mile from the Crystal Hills 

lured bvTh nd f r T ^ ^ SUmmits ’ and 

0 RE A^CAEBmc°L E POeSy ' 40 ^ 4116 ' ateSt Pi ' grim ° f the 
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Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894) was born in Edin¬ 
burgh. After education at private schools he entered the 
Edinburgh University and in 1875 became an advocate. 
About this time he published his first volumes, Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books and Virginibus Pu.erisque. He easily 
won fame as an outstanding essayist and critic. But it is 
mainly as a novelist and short story writer that Stevenson 
is remembered. His brilliant fantasy The New Arabian Nights, 
originally contributed to Henley’s magazine, London, roused 
v much popular enthusiasm, and his boys’ story, Treasure 
Island, revived the spirit of romance at a time when it was 
considered it had been overwhelmed by the crude ten¬ 
dency of realism in fiction. With Kidnapped, The Strange 
Case of Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, The Master af Ballanirae, 
The Black Arrow, and St. Ives, Stevenson’s fame as a master 
of the romantic story was firmly established. Markheim, 
which is included here, excels in psychological subtlety, 
singleness of interest, and unity of impression. 


*'^^^ES,’said the dealer, ‘our windfalls are of various 
1 kinds. Some customers are ignorant, and then I 
touch a dividend on my superior knowledge. Some are 
dishonest,’ and here he held up the candle, so that the 
light fell strongly on his visitor, ‘and in that case,’ he conti¬ 
nued, ‘I profit by iny virtue.’ 
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Markheim had just entered from the daylight streets, 
and his eyes had not yet grown familiar with the mingled 
shiij*~ and darkness in the 'shop. At these pointed words, 
and before the near presence of the tlame, he blinked pain¬ 
fully and looket i aside. 

The dealer chuckled. 'You come to mo on Christmas 
ho resumed, 'when you know that I am alone in my 
houf. put up my shutter., and „,.,ke „ point of refusing 
business. Well, you will have to pay for that ; you will 
have to pay lor my loss of time when I should be balancing 
my books; you w,l| have to pay, besides, for a kind of 
manner that 1 remark in you to-day very strongly. I am the 
essence of discretion, and ask no awkward questions ; but 
when a customer cannot look me in the eye he has to pay 

Irit. The dealer ones more chuckled; and then, chang- 
tog to his usual business voiee, though still with a rote of 

irony. -\ou can give, as usual. a clear account of how you 
came, nto the poa«..ion of the object V ho continued. 

- mi your uncle . cabinet ? A remarkable collector, sir !' 

And the little, pale, round-shouldered dealer stood al- 

mo.t on tiptoe, looking over the top of his gold spectacles, 
and nodding hi. head with every mark of disbelief. Mark 

zztj, bu 8a, ° with one ° f inr,nite •»«>* 

m h , e ; you ‘ reinerror - 1 havenot 
to sell but to buy. I have no curios to dispose of; my 

“nmc,' Th 'i” *" ,he Wam ' icot : were it still 

more likely^dTi"".^ ^ 

» simplicity itself I J t " X err “ n '‘ 

j iMwii. i se«k a Christmas present for a lady,’ 


it 
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continued, waxing more fluent as he struck into the 
speeen he had prepared ; ‘and certainly I owe you every 
excuse tor thus disturbing you upon so small a matter. But 
he th.ng was neglected yesterday: I must produce my 
< compliment at dinner ; and, as you very well know, a 
n,arr, age .s not a thing to be neglected.' 

t lie re hdlowed a pause, during which the dealer seemed 
t» ue.gh this statement incredulously. The ticking of many 
c ocks among the curious lumber of the shop, and the faint 

^nng o t ie cabs in a near thoroughfare, filled up the 
interval ot silence. 1 


‘Well, sir,'said the dealer, ‘be it so. Vou are an old 
is omci a ter all ; and if, as you say, you have the chance 
o a gom m,linage, far be it from me to bean obstacle 
ore is a nice thing for a. lady now,' he went on ; ‘this hand 
glass fifteenth century, warranted ; comes, from a good 
collection, too ; but 1 reserve the name, in the interests of 
n.y customer who was just like yourself, my dear sir, the 
nephew and sole heir of a remarkable collector.’ 


The dealer, while he thus ran on in his dry and bitiim 
voice, had stooped to take the object from its place : and, as 
he had done so, a shock had passed through Markheim, a 
start both of hand and foot, a sudden leap of many tumul¬ 
tuous passions to the face. It passed as swiftly as it came, 
and left no trace beyond a certain trembling of the hand 
that now received the glass. 


‘A glass,' he said hoarsely, and then paused, and 
repeated it more .dearly. ‘A glass / For Christmas ( 
.Surely not 
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‘And why not C cried the dealer. ‘Why not a glass ?’ 

Markheim was looking upon him with an indefinable 
expression. ‘You ask me why not V he said. ‘Why, look 

here-look in it - look at yourself! Do you like to see it ? 
So nor I—nor any man.' 

The l.ttle man had jumped back when Markheim 
' so suddenly confronted him with the mirror ; but, 
now perceiving there was nothing worse on hand, he 

“• xr ,,ure — - »"•* >.»«, 

■1 uk you.' mid Markheim. ‘for a Christmas present 
.n, you y.ve me this-,hi. d.mned rfmin ,,„ Qf P ’ 

*" , n T* fo,,i “-*hi« hand-conseience ! Did you 

n“n, h X T “ thou * b, in - vo,,r m ' n ' , ! Tf ' 11 
l 'Z?: ” . rif vo " do - come - "«^out 

~ ' k h r Mrd * "»» . that you are in .eeret a 

» ery charitable man i' 

Odd^rktl^r l ; IO *' ,V at hi “ —r“«™. » ™ very 

hUf e n e 0 ike Pear '° be kUghi "* ^ ™ 

nothin* of mir^ " SP " rl ‘' ,! ° f b “‘ 

*What are you driving at ?’ the dealer asked 

rW,ubh '“d‘„’ KtUtm " the °‘ h<>r ‘Nok 

beloved a ha 10118 ’ 001 scrupulous, unloving, un . 

XnX«d^ h b , ‘k"' (r b ' gSnthed '*'»‘ some 

I e*e thi. U a love matoh JTu” "“° (1 a ' h " ckle - ‘ Bu ‘ 
< k*»kuig the lady’s health.' 3 ' ™" have bee » 
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J Wed the dealer. J in )ovp , T 
nor l, «» I the time to.,lav for ‘ h » ,ime ' 

take the glass ?' 3 " " «°nsense. Will you 

Where is tlie linmr a . 

uirij . returned Markheim ‘Tt • 
plensant to stand here talkinrr . If 18 ver - v 

insecure that I could not 1 , ” ’ ^ * S S ° short and 

no, not even from so mild UIr,yaWa --' from an y pleasure— 

'«»«. *** .o —• 

-'Ieo. Every second i, , “ E f ’ l,k ° * »• » «IW. 

cliff a mile Jr_ ■, ,f yo " ‘hulk upon it-a 

every feature of I e "° Ug ’’ lf we fa,1 > to flash us out of 

ZanZZ :J7T ,y ] H r° “ iS b6St » <*» 

this mask r Let ” Z > 0t ’ : " hy Sh ° nl< ' ’* 

l.ec„„to friends “ Who know, w . might 

■B^rJr°” TO,,t0 ’* y > s “ id *"» "caler. 

make your purchase, or walk out of my shop I’ 

business' ,T"‘' Markh ° im ' ‘ Em "*" *»«"*■ To 
nusiness. Show me something else.’ 

The dealer stooped once more, this time to replace the 
P'Uhh upon the shelf, his thin blond hair falling over his 
oy«» ,» ho did Markheim moved a little nearer with 

tc 4 : ^ ^ - 

emotion, wero depicted toother „„ hi, 'ZZlr^ZT 

an,l ronolve, fascination and a pi,.vernal repuleion ; and’ 
through a haggard hit of hi, upper lip, hi, teeth looked out 

•Thi», perhap,, may suit,-oh,erved the dealer ; and then 
a, he began t„ re-ariee, Markheim bounded from behind 
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upon his victim. The long, skewerlike dagger flashed and 
fell. The dealer struggled like a hen, striking his temple 
6n the shelf, and then tumbled on the floor in a heap. 

Time had some score of small voices in that shop, some 
stately and slow as was becoming to their great age ; others 
garrulous and hurried. All these told out the seconds in 
an intricate chorus of tickings. Then the passage of a lad's 
feet, heavily running on the pavement, broke in upon these 
smaller voices and startled Markheim into the conscious¬ 
ness of his surroundings. He looked about him awfully. 
The candle stood on the counter, its flame solemnly wagging 
in a draught ; and by that inconsiderable movement, the 
whole room was filled with noiseless bustle and kept heav- 
lpg hke a sea : the tall shadow nodding, the gross bolts of 
darknegs swelling and dwindling as with respiration, the 
faces of the portraits and the china gods changing and 
wavering like images in water. The inner door stood ajar, 
and peered into that leaguer of shadows with a long slit of 
daylight like a pointing finger. 

From these fear-stricken rovings, Markheim’s eyes 
returned to the body of his victim, where it lay both hump¬ 
ed and sprawling, incredibly small and strangely meaner 
than in,life,i In these.,poor, miserly clothes, in that un¬ 
gainly .attitude, the dealer lay like so much sawdust. 
Markheim had feared to see it, and, lo ! it was nothing. And 
^et, as he gazed, this bundle of old clothes and pool of 
blood began to find eloquent voices. There it must lie; 
thete was none to work the cunning hinges or direct tbJ 
miracle of locomotion-there it must lie till it was found. 
fi wind ! a$e, and theta ? Then would this dead flesh lift up 
a'Mydhat) would ring over England, and fill the world 
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° f P,,r ^ it - A > ( ‘-' , - I <*' not. this was stil 

‘ lime was that when the brains were out ' h. 

, and the first word struck into his mind. Time, now 
.. I ,I,,.,, , aa a„,„ n „| iKl ,, vhi , h 

'|’ n<1 llM “' "*»l »»J ... 

'I’l.f tliDu^l.t was yet in hi* mind, fi rst „,„1 

.or ,,,.00 

t " | 1 ' I , . . *""" a ca rlledral tonal, another nn«in» on 

S tro , notes the prelude of a ualtz-the clock* began to 
atnke the hour of three in the afternoon. 

''’lie sudden outbreak of so many tongues in that dumb 
chain her starred him. He began to bestir himself. goine to 

7‘' t m . Cn,Kl,e ’ ,,0leaffured b >- m °vi„g shadows, Ind 

startled to the soul by chance reflections. In many rich mir¬ 
rors. some of home design, some from Venice or Amsterdam 
!'<• saw lus face repeated and repeated, as it were an army 

"''d ° f : ,m ow » «y*» met. and detected him : and the 

sound of Ins own steps, lightly as they fell, vexed the sur¬ 
round,ng quiet. Anri still, as he continued to fill his pockets 
Ins mind accused him with a sickening iteration, of the 
thousand faults of his design.’ He should have chosen a 
more quiet hour ; he should have prepared an alibi • he 
should not have used a knife ; he should have been more 
eaut.ous, and only bound and gagged the dealer, and not 
killed him ; he should have been more bold, and killed the 
servant also ; he should have done all things otherwise, 
poignant regrets, weary, incessant toiling of the mind to 
change wlmf was unchangeable, to plan what was now use- 
less to !,<• the architect of the irrevocable past. Meanwhile, 
and behind all this activity, brute terrors, like the scurry- 
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mg of rats in a deserted attic, filled the more remote cham¬ 
bers ot his brain with riot ; the hand of the constable would 
fall heavy on his shoulder, and his nerves would jerk like a 
hooked fish ; or he beheld, in galloping defile, the dock, 
the prison, the gallows, and the black coffin. 

Terror of the people in the street sat down before his 

md hke a besreg.ng army. It was impossible, he thought 
but that some rumour of the struggle must have reached 

t^r^hho set r edge their curiosit ^ “ nd - an 

less ?“ rmg .houses, he divined them sitting motion- 

snenToh’ 11 ' '''’''o' 11 ear—soIitar y people, condemned to 
spend Christmas, dwelling along on memories of the past 

uliwl St t art,ingly ^Ued ‘hat tender exercise; hap p ; 

m”her P s a tn; eS Vh trUOk a int ° Si ‘ e " Ce r ° U " d tha 

humour but a 1 TTn g<,r : 6Very de * ree and “ge and 

in» and weav' ’ n ° Wn hearths . prying and hearten- 

itleemel to h ng h ^ ‘ ha ‘ "** *° h “" g him. Sometimes 
it seemed to him he could not move too so ftlv • , 

o the tall Bohemian goblets rang out loudly like a bell- 

"i a p a r d eiort? e A b rre of lheticking ' 

of his terrors the™ i ’ ag&m ’ Wlth a swift transition 
of peril and a thin Y S1 . e "° e ° f the P lace appeared a source 

^id^r es tb : p r er - by; r 

usy man at ease m his own house 

another trembled on the brink of lunacy One ZT'"*’ 
Uon tn particular took a strong hold on Ids e^duhtv C 
neighbour hearkening with white face beside his window 
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the passer-by arrested by a horrible surmise on the pave¬ 
ment—these could at worst suspect, they could not know ; 
through the brick walls and shuttered windows only sounds 
could penetrate. But here, within the house, was he alone ? 
tfe knew he was , he had watched the servant set forth 
sweet hearting, in her poor best, ‘out, for the day’ written in 
every ribbon and smile. Yes, he was alone, of course ; and 
yet, in the bulk of empty house above him, he could surely 
heai a stir of delicate tooting—he was surely conscious, 
inexplicably conscious, of some presence. Aye, surely, 
to e\er y room and corner of the house liis imagiriation 
followed it, and now it was a faceless thing, and yet had 
eyes to see with ; and again it was a shadow of himself ; and 
yet again behold the image of the dead dealer, reinspired 
with cunning and hatred. 

At times with a strong effort, he would glance at the 
open door wdiich still seemed to repel his eyes. s The house 
was tall, the skylight small and dirty, the day blind with 
fog ; and the light that filtered down to the ground storey 
was exceedingly faint, and showed dimly on the threshold 
of the shop. And yet in that strip of doubtful brightness, 
did there not hang wavering a shadow ? 

Suddenly, from the street outside, a very jovial gentle 
man began to boat with a staff on the shop-door accompany¬ 
ing his blows with shouts and railleries in which the dealer 
was continually called upon by name. Markheim, smitten 
into ice, glanced at the dead man. But no ! he lay quite 
still ; lie wan fled away far beyond earshot of these blows 
and shouting^ ; ho was sunk beneath seas of silence ; and 
his name, which would once have caught his notice above 
the howling of a storm, liud become an empty sound. And 
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piesently the jovial gentleman desisted, from his knocking 
and departed. 


Here was a broad hint to hurry what remained to be 
done, to get forth from this accusing neighbourhood to 
plunge into a bath of London multitudes, and to reach, on 
the other side of day, that haven of safety and apparent 
innocence—his bed. One visitor had come: at any moment 
another might follow and be more obstinate. To have done 
the deed, and yet not to reap the profit, would be too 
, abhorrent a failure. The money, that was now Markheim’s 






concern ; and as a means to that, the keys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open door, where 
the shadow was still lingering and shivering ; and with no 
conscious repugnance of the mind, yet with a tremor of the 
belly, he drew near the body of his victim. The human 
character had quite departed. Like a suit half-stuffed with 
bran, the limbs lay scattered, the trunk doubled, on the 
oor ; and yet the thing repelled him. Although so 
dingy and inconsiderable to the eye, he feared it might have 
more significance to the touch. He took the body by the 
shoulders and turned it on its ba'Sk. It was strangely fight 
and supple, and the limbs, as if they had been broken fell 
-to the oddest postures. ~Jfce Sg was robbed of H 

d Pre fTw 5 b , Ut “ WaS 48 shockingly smear, 
ed with blood about one tempjfiw That was, for Markheim 

the one displeasing circun^nce. carried him back’ 
pon the instant, to a ce®th|jjSif daV^t a fishers’ village • 
a grey day, a piping wind, J%wd the street, the 

areof brasses, the booming of drums, the nasal voice of 
^ballad Singer ; and a boy going to and fro, buried over¬ 
head , in the oro.wd- and divided between interest and fear 
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coming out upon the c hief place of concourse, he 

. 1 * b °° th a,Hi a & 0&t with pictures, dismally 

^.s.g.ced, garishly coloured. Brownrigg with her appren¬ 
tice ; the Mannings with their murdered guest; we are in 

the death-grip of Tlu.rtell: and a score besides of famous 
crimes The thing was as clear as an illusion ; he was once 
aga.n that little boy ; he was looking once again, and with 
the same sense of physical revolt, at these vile pictures ; he 
«a,s still stunned by the thumping of the drums. A bar 
of that day's music returned upon his memory ; and at, that, 
or the first lime, a qualm came over him, a breach of 
nausea, a, sudden weakness of the joints, which he must 
instantly resist and conquer. 


He judged it more prudent to confront than to flee from 
these considerations ; looking the more hardily in the 
dead face, bending his mind to realize the nature and great¬ 
ness of his crime. So little a while ago that face had moved 
with every change of sentiment, that pale mouth had 
spoken, that body had been ail on fire with governable ener¬ 
gies ; and now, and by his act, that piece of life had been 
arrested, as the horologist, with interjected finger, arrests 
the beating of the clock. JSo he reasoned in vain ; he could 
rise to no more remorseful consciousness ; the same heart 
which had shuddered before the painted effigies of crime, 
looked on its reality unmoved. At best, he felt a gleam of 
pity for one who had been endowed in vain with all those 
faculties that can mako the tt'orld a garden of enchantment, 
one who had never lived and who was now dead. But of 
ponitcnco, no, not a tremor. 


With that, shaking himself clear of those considerations, 
lie found the keys and advanced towards the onen door of 
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soundo^’tfc° U k Slde ’ U had be S un to rain smartly ; and the 
Ske ,„ ^ ° WerUp0nthe roof had banished silence 

haunted"! ° aVern ’ the ohamb ers of the house acre 

mingled wfth theTT^ eeh ° in «> " hich the ear and 

approached the door, h® seeLedtte^r, 

^ ‘r - T thcr foot 

threshold. He threw! t pa ' p,tated lo osely „„ the 

-ci. and :^z: k i: s d ::: >ght ot resoive up °" *• 

«oo^; d ^e t t y 5 L^r d dim,y 0,1 — 

::*r • r- * i * *»•». a~r:r„;s"* 

the “or SoTo^r* "T ^ *•««" Panels^ 

"htk Holly °f lrr nt t S marChing in the^distair 1 

held stealthilylar anne j”?’ a " d the creckin g of doors, 

... “• -r - 1 

Pipes. The sense that he was not ■ B "' ater in 

to the verge of madness. On every lidT h'™" UP ° n him 
and begirt by presences. He heard the haUnted 

upper chambers ; from the she v, 1 movm B ,n the 

getting to his legs ; and as he begin will dBad ” an 

mount the stairs, feet fled quiet l/hefn l* grea * eff ° rt to 
stealthily behind. If he were b ut d! f and f ° llo "' ed 
tranquilly he would possess his soul ind’ h ° W 

he 

Stood a trusty sentinel upon hi! li^ TeldTurld 
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continually on his neck; his eves, which seemed staring 
from their orbits, scouted on every side and on every side 
were half-rewarded as with the tail of something nameless 
vanishing. The four-and-twenty steps to the first floor were 
four-and-twenty agonies. 

On that first storey, the doors stood ajar, three of them 
like three ambushes, shaking his nerves like the throats 
of cannon. He could never again, he felt, be sufficiently 
immured and fortified from men's observing eyes : he 
longed to be home, girt in by walls, buried among bed¬ 
clothes, and invisible to ali but God. Ami at that thought 
he wondered a little, recollecting tales of other murderers 
and the fear they were said to entertain ot heavenly 
avengers. It- was not so, at least, with him. He feared the 
laws of nature, lest in their callous and immutable pro¬ 
cedure, they should preserve some damning evidence ot 
his crime. He feared tenfold more, with a slavish, supersti¬ 
tious terror, some scission in the continuity of man s 
experience, some wilful illegality of nature. He played a 
game of skill, depending on the rules, calculating conse¬ 
quence from cause ; and what if nature, as the defeated 
tyrant overthrew the chess-board, should break the mould 
of their succession ? The like had befallen Napoleon (so 
writers said) when the winter changed the time of its 
appearance. The like might befall Markheim ; the solid 
walls might become transparent and reveal his doings like 
those of bees in a glass hive ; the stout planks might yield 
under his foot like quicksands and detain him in their 
clutch : ave, and there were soberer accidents that might 
destroy him if, for instance, the house should fall and 
imprison him beside the body of his victim ; or the house 
next door should fly on fire, and the firemen invade him 
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from all sides. These things he feared; and, in a sense, 
these things might be called the hands of God reached forth 
against sin. But about God Himself lie was at ease ; his 
act was doubtless exceptional, but so wore his excuses, 
which God knew : it was there, and not among men, that 
he felt sure of justice. 

When he had got safe into the drawing-room, and shut 

t e door behind him, he was aware of a respite from alarms. 

The room was quite dismantled, uncarpeted besides, and 

strewn with packing cases and incongruous furniture; 
several great pier-glasses, in which he beheld himself at 
various angles, like an actor on a stage ; many pictures, 
framed and unframed, standing, with their faces to the wall • 
a fine Sheraton sideboard, a cabinet of marquetry, and a 
great old bed, with tapestry hangings. The windows opened 
to the floor ; but by great good fortune the lower part of the 
Shutters had been closed, and this concealed him P from the 
neighbours. Here, then, M,arkheim drew in a packing case 
before the cabinet, and began to search among the keys 
It was a long business, for there were many ; and it wa8 
irksome, besides ; for after all, there mio-lit be nothin* • 
the cabinet, and time was on the wing. 8 B »t t V. ^e" 
of the occupation sobered him. With the tail of his eye he 
saw thq door-even glanced at it from time to time directly 
like a besieged commander pleased to verify the ,ood esta e 

fall def :r S ' But in truth he at peaee.° The ra n 
tailing in the street sounded natural and pleasant P 

sently, on the other side the notes of a ^ Pie- 

to the music of a hymn, Lnd the voices of mlny crid^ 
took up the air and words. How etoini , ^ childien 

was the melody ! How fresh the vouthf f * -° W comiortable 

gave ear to it smi.ingly, as he sorted out the keys Ind ^s 
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minrl was thronged with answerable ideas and images • 
church-going children and the pealing of the high organ,’ 
children afield, bathers by the brookside, ramblers on the 
brainbly common, kite-flyers in the windy and eloud-navi- 
galed skv ; and then, at another cadence of the hymn, back 
again to church, and the somnolence of smpmer Sundays, 
and the high genteel voice of the parson (which he smiled 
a little to recall) an.l the painted Jacobean tombs, and the 
•Inn lettering of the Ten Commandments in the chancel. 

And as he sat thus, at once busy and absent, he was 
start led to bis feet, A flash of ice, a flash of fire, a bursting 
gud. of blood, went over him, an then lie stood transfixed 
am! thrilling. A step mounted the stair slowly and steadily 
an,! presently a hand was laid upon the knob, and the 
lock clicked, and the door opened. 

i'Var held Markbeim in a vice. What to expect he knew 
not. whether the dead man walking, or the official ministers 
of human justice, or some chance witness blindly stumbling 
in in consign him to the gallows. But when a face was 
thrust into the aperture, glanced round the room, looked at 
him, no,bled and smiled as if i„ friendly recognition, and 
1 11 m withdrew again, and the door closed behind it, his fear 
broke loose from his control in a hoarse cry. At the sound 
of this the visitant returned. 

‘Did you call mo ?’ he asked pleasantly, and with that 
lie entered the room and closed the door behind him. 

Markhoim stood and gazed at him with all his eyes. 
PerhapN thero was a film upon his sight, but the outline* 
of t he new-comer seemed to change and waver liko those 
of the idols in the wavering candlelight of the shon : and 
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o.u h dragged away bv life, like one whom bravos have seized 
and muffled in a. eloak. If they had their own control-if 
you could see their faces, they would be altogether different, 
they would shine out for heroes and saints ! I am worse than 
most; myself is more overlaid : my excuse is known to me 
and Cod. But, had I the time, I could disclose myself.' 

‘To me >' inquired the visitant. 


Io you before all,’ returned the murderer. ‘I supposed 
you were intelligent. I thought.—since you exist—you 
would prove; a reader of the heart. And yet you would 
propose to judge me by my acts ! Think of it ; my acts f 
I was born and I have lived in a land ot giants ; giant* 
ha ve dragged me by the wrists since I was born out of my 
mother—the giants of circumstance. And you would judge 
me by my nets ! But can you not look within ! Can you not. 
understand that evil is hateful to me { Can you not see 
within me the clear writing of conscience, never blurred by 
any wilful sophistry, although too often disregarded ! Can 
you not read mo for a thing that surely must be common ns 
humanity—the unwilling sinner V 


‘All this is very feelingly expressed,’ was the reply, ‘but 
it regards mo not. These points of consistency are beyond 
my province, and I caro not in the least by what compul¬ 
sion you may have been dragged away, so as you are but 
carried in the right direction. But time (lies ; the servant " 
delays, looking in the facos of the crowd and at the pictures 
on the hoardings, but still sho keeps moving nearer ; and 
remember, it is as if the gallows itself was striding towards 
you through the Christmas streets ! Shall I help you : I, 
who know all ? Shall I toll you where to find the money V 
'For what price (’ asked Murkhoim. 
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‘I offer you the service for a, Christmas gift/ returned 
the other. 


Maixcheim could not retrain from smiling with a kind of 
bittei tiiumph. 2\o, said he, 'I will take nothing at your 
hands; if I were dying of thirst, and it was your hand that 
put the pitcher to my lips, I should find the courage to 
iefuse. It may be credulous, but I will do nothing to 
commit myself to evil.’ 

I have no objection to a deathbed repentance,’ observ¬ 
ed the visitant. 

‘Because you disbelieve their efficacy !’ Markheim 
cried. 


‘I do not say so,’ returned the other ; ‘but I look on 
these things from a different side, and when the life is 
done my interest falls. The man has lived to serve me, to 
spread black looks under colour of religion, or to sow’ tares 
m the ^heat-field, as you do, m a course of weak compli¬ 
ance with desire. Now that he draws so near to his deliver¬ 
ance, he can add but one act of service—to repent, to die 
smiling, and thus to build up in confidence and hope the 
more timorous of my surviving followers. I am not so hard 
a master. Try me. Accept my help. Please yourself in 
life as you have done hitherto ; please yourself mo .e 
amply spread your elbows at the board ; and when the 
night begins to fall and the curtains to be drawn. I tell you 
for your greater comfort, that you will find it even easy to 
compound your quarrel with your oonseienoe. and to make 
a truekling peace with God. I came but now from such a 
deathbed, and the room was full of sincere mourners, listen 
mg to the man’s last words : and when X looked into that 
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tion , „,,,, to . ,„ 3 , "° “° re ?e " ero " s «pira- 

uons t hon to ; in, and sin, and sin, and at. T * , 

into heaven ? i c ^ last, sneak 

to heaven? My heart rises at the thought. Is this then 
your experience of mankind ? or is it because you find me’ 
t] . m la " ds that you presume such baseness? and is 
! 0nme mu " 1 " so impious „ t0 drv 

v ery springs of good ?’ U P uie 

‘Murder is to me no special category/ replied the other 

AH .^murder, even as al! fitb is,a, I behold you" 

7LlT^7T rioet8ona raft > pIuckin ^ 

T V ,KJ& ,fthe famine and feeding on each other’s lives 
I follow sms beyond the moment of their acting : I fi nd in 

nil that the last consequence is death ; and to my eyes the 
pretty maid who thwarts her mother with such taking .races 
on a question of a ball, drips no less visibly withYuman 
gore than such a murderer as yourself. Do I say that I 
follow sins ; I follow virtues also ; 'they differ not by the 
hickness of a nail, they are both scythes for the reaping 
angel of Death. Evil, for which I live, consists notin action 
but m character. The bad man is dear to me ; not the bad 

act whose fruits, if we could follow them far enough down 

, ® Y !" g Cataract of the a 8 es > might yet be found more 
eased than those of the rarest virtues. And it is not be¬ 
cause you have killed a dealer, but because you are 
Markheim, that I offer to forward your escape.’ 

‘I will lay my heart open to you,’ answered Markheim 
‘This crime on which you find me is my last. On mv wav to 
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tLT „ e ' l , ma,,V lessons: « lesson, a momea- 

Z ,7 M ha ' e been <Jrhen " ith ‘evolt to 

• -»d ^ ; Ut T1 1 ”• “ b ? nd - hv * poverty, driven 

the*. ° “ re robu,t virtues *•>»♦ can stand in 

pleasure. But to day, and ou/ofthTs deed pj v f 

n;r B VL <Wbo ‘ h ,hp —'"ive b t 

I . \ . ' beCOme 111 aI1 thint -?s a free actor in the world- 

iSr, 

<*.e P-. ; something of a hit I hlv, TZZSZIZ' « 
eveni„,K to the sound of the chnreh organ of v hat J f 

~ “ f" 

wandered a few years h.,t r ^ f ’ 1 have 

destination.. bU ‘ 1 8ep «»«• "ore tny city of 

*Vou are to use this money on the ^tr.,L , 

think V remarked the visitor': and there* if f ** “”**’ 1 
von have already lost some thousands » ’ ‘ n0t ‘ 

Z: 7 M “ rkhCim ’ ' bU ' ,hiS 1 -ave a sure thing, 

quietly. ‘ ag “' n ’ • VO, ‘ lo8e .’ ■'‘plied the visitor 

Thc^sivea^ r “ i " , -^the C :^^ ark,,eim - 

Wh “‘ “atTir ? -‘he «eTmed arkb S »y £ 7] ‘ U ' C "’ then ' 

nunciations, martyrdoms ; and though The Mien toluth 
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.1 ei imo as murder, pity is no stranger to ray thoughts. I 
pity the poor ; who knows their trials better than myself ? 

pity and help them ; I prize love, I love honest laughter; 
there is no good thing nor true thing on earth but I love it 
rorn my heart. And are my vices only to direct my life 
i . ni ' '^tiies to lie without effect, like some passive 

nm x i of the mind ? Not so; good, also, is a spring of 
acts. & 


But the visitant raised his finger. ‘For six-and-thirty 
years that you have been in this world,’ said he, ‘through 

many changes of fortune and varieties of humour, I have 

watched you steadily fall. Fifteen years ago you would 
have started at a theft. Three years back you would have 
blenched at the name of murder. Is there any crime, is 
there any cruelty or meanness, from which you still recoil ? 

five years from now I shall detect you in the fact f Down¬ 
ward, downward, lies your way ; nor can anything but 
death avail to stop you.* 

It is true,’ Markheim said huskily, ‘I have in some « 
degree complied with evil. But it is so with all : the very 
saints, in the more exercise of living, grow less dainty, and 
take on the tone of their surroundings.* 


‘I will propound to you one simple question’, said the 
other ; ‘and as you answer, I shall read to you your moral 
horoscope. You have grown in many things more lax ; 
possibly you do right to bo so ; and at any account, it is the 
same with all men. But granting that, you in any one par¬ 
ticular, however trifling more difficult to please with your 
own conduct, or do you go in all things with a looser rein ?’ 

‘Tn any one?’ repeated Markheim, with an anguish of 
consideration. ‘No,* ho added, with despair, ‘in none ! I 
have gone down in all.’ 
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‘Then,’ said the visitor, content yourself with what you 
are for you will never change ; and the words of your part 
° n thl8 8 ta s e are irrevocably written down. 

Markhcm stood for a long while silent, and indeed it 

" ,h . e firS ‘ broke the «>®"ce. That being so ' 

he said, 'shall I show you the money ?' 

‘And grace ?’ cried Markheim. 

‘Have you not tried it ?’ returned the other. ‘Two or 
ree >ears ago, did J not see you on the platform of revival 
ice mg, "n,! uas not your voice the loudest in the hymn?’ 

remains ^ 1 806 clea ^ what 

lessor from *** ° f dU ' V - 1 ‘ ha " k *«»' for these 

-y-elf.t last for”whatTauT'" "" OPe,Ied ’ “ d 1 lA »“ 

‘The maid !’ he cried. ‘She has returned as T f 
warned you, and there is now before ™ ’ ° re ' 

irtuh Hcr -«* « 

»i.r»o :: e “ 2 ;;r. serious eou —-~ 

already rid you of the 

danger in vour natK r y 01 this last 

s 111 y°ur path. Thenceforward you hav* u 1 

evening—the whole n,v,n+ r , - u nave the whole 

ures of ♦» 1 ^ nee( ^ u ^ — to ransack the treas 

heXtlat e “ ndt0makC g °° d T-r safety. Th s 

he eded ;°r 8 f T " ith * He mark of danger. 'Up “ 

scales ; up nd^V ^ *"“««»« *- "he 
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iMarkhoiin steadily regarded liis counsellor. ‘If [ he 
condomnod to evil aels, Ik* said, 'there is still one door of 
freedom open — I can cease from action. If my life he an 
ill tiling, 1 can lay it down. Though I he, as you say truly, 
at the heck of every small temptation, 1 can yet, by one 
decisive gesture, place myself beyond the reach of all. My 
love ol good is damned to barrenness ; it may. and let it he ! 
Jhit I ha ve still my hatred of evil : and from that, to your 
galling disappointment, you shall see that I can draw both 
energy a nd courage.' 

Til- feat ures of the visitor began to undergo a wonderful 
and lovely change : they brightened and softened with a 
tender triumph, and even as they brightened, faded and 
dislimncd. Hut. Markhcim did not pause to watch or under¬ 
stand the transformation, Ifc opened the door and went 
downstairs very slowly, thinkingdo himself. 11 is past went 
soberly before him ; lie beheld it as it was, ugly and strenu¬ 
ous like a dream, random as chance-medley—a scene of 
defeat. Life, as he t h us re viewed it, tempted him no longer; 
but on the farther side he perceived n «|tiiot haven tor his 
hark, lie [mused in the passage, and looked into the shop, 
where the caudle still burned by the dead body. It was 
strangely silent. Thoughts of the dealer swarmed into his 
mind, as he stood gazing. And then the hell once more 
broke out into impatient clamour. 

He confronted the maid upon the threshold with some- 
t hing like a smile. 

■You had better go for the police,’ said he : ‘l have 
killed vour master.' 



4. A TALE OF THE RAGGED MOUNTAINS 

EDGAR ALLAX POE 

[Edgar Allan Poe (1809-48) was an American critic 

and story writer. He published his volumes „l „ ' . ’ 

.827, ,829 and 183,. His hrst work 

AM S Fou nd in „ fioWej W on the Baltimore Suturd.J 
Visitor Prize 1833. With the Adventures of one ,1 
Pfaal and The Balloon Hoot Ire anticipated .lules IV 
Through The Oold Bug, The Murder a of the Hue V 
The. Mystery of Marie Roget, and The Purloined Utter 1, 
he said to have founded the modern detective 
Us tale, of fantasy the most remarkable ar e ThelaU r 
the Heme of Usher, The pit and the Pendulum The r °, 

Amontillado, and The Assignation. The,ml,’ J„ , ° f 

a delicate, sensitive, and subtle i g " i,h 
always works in the realm of the unreal and “the"'h" P °* 
He is a careful artist, and though his work lack abni ""‘'"' 
wholesomeness, he holds his reader in his uri^t “T 1 " “'" l 
with which he tells his story and the atmo ’h **' ski " 
he weaves it. His influence on tie "Wch 

hterature, particularly belonging to English and a 

magazines, cannot be overestimated.] d Am " rican 

I \URING the fall of the year 1837 while 

Charlottesville, Virginia, I ‘7 “« 

acquaintance of Mr. Augustus Bedloe. This V on“ ” ^ 
man was remarkable in everv * * ** gent, e- 

me a profound interest and curiosity. I f o ’ un “ d i * I0it ' ,d in 

J A iouna it impossible 
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A tale of the ragged mountains 

to comprehend him either in his moral or his physical rela- 
tioHs. Of Ins family I could obtain no satisfactory account. 
Whcmc he came, I never ascertained. Even about his acre 

although I call him a young gentleman-there was some- 
thing which perplexed me in no little degree. He certainly 
seemed young and he made a point of speaking about his 
youth—yet there were moments when I should have had 
little trouble in imagining him a hundred years of age. But 
in no regard was he more peculiar than his personal appear¬ 
ance. lie was singularly tall and thin. He stooped much. 
His limbs were exceedingly long and emaciated. His fore¬ 
head was broad and low. His complexion was absolutely 
bloodless. His mouth was large and flexible, and his teeth 
were more widely uneven, although sound, than L had ever 
before seen teeth in a human head. The expression of his 
smile, however, was by no means unpleasing, as might be 
supposed; but it had no variation whatever. It was one 
of profound melancholy—of a phaseless and unceasing 
gloom. Ilia eyes were abnormally large, and round like 
those of » cat. The pupils, too, upon any accession or 
diminution of light, underwent contraction or dilation, just 
such as is observed in the foline tribe. In moments of 
excitement the orbs grow bright to a degree almost incon¬ 
ceivable ; seeming to emit luminous ruys, not of a reflected 
but of an intrinsic lustre, as does a candle or the sun; yot 
their ordinary condition was so totally vapid, filmy and dull' 
ns to convey the idea of the eyes of a. long-interred eorpao. " 

These peculiarities of person appeared to cause him 
much annoyance, and ho was continually alluding to them, 
in a sort of half explanatory, half apologetic strain, which, * 
when I first hoard it , impressed mo very painfully. I soon, 
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however, grew accustomed to it, and my uneasiness wore off. 
It seemed to be his design rather to insinuate than directlv 
to assert that, physically, he had not always been what he 
was-that a long series of neuralgic attacks had reduced 
im from a condition of more than usual personal beauty 

attend Z ^ ^ ^ P ast h ® '«'■ been 

attended by a physician, named Templeton-an old centle. 

man, perhaps seventy years of age-whom he had first 

enc 0u t6red at Saratoga, and from whose attention, while 

h fi, 1 ' e06iVed '° rfan0ied he received creat 

benefit^ The result was that Bedloe, who was wealthy 

had made an arrangement with Dr. Templeton, by which 

the latter, m consideration of a liberal annual allowance 

elcCTf ? deVO ‘ e hi “ time and -PenencI 

exclusively to txie care of the invalid, 
and'at plZlTt^T: 

the doctrine of Mesmer. b^ 2 

magnetic remedies that he had sueeeeded in allevis, , 
acute pains of his patient; and this success hid * 
naturally inspired the latter with a certain degree of 7” 

ence m the opinions from which the remedies bed i ° n " 

educed. The doctor, however like all ,, beeu 

Struggled hard to make a thorough convert If h “ SlaStS ’ had 
finally so far gained his point as to ZZe 21 ? T ' 
submit to numerous experiments. By a frecuett " * d 

of these, a result had arisen, which i 

so common as to attract little or no > He „r , become 

at the period of which I write, had very ra 'eTy be ^ 

■n America. I mean to say, that between Dr I' 0 "" 1 

and Bedloe there had grown up, little by Uttie Tvl” 
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• list met, and strongly marked rapport , or magnetic relation I 
am not prepared to assert, however, that this rapport extend¬ 
ed beyond the limits of the simple sleep-producing power; 
but this power itself had attained great intensity? At the 

fnsd, attempt to induce the magnetic somnolency, the mes¬ 
merist entirely failed. In the fifth or sixth he succeeded 
very partially, and after long-continued effort. Only at the 
twelfth was the triumph complete. After this the will of the 
patient succumbed rapidly to that of the physician, so that, 
when 1 first, became acquainted with the two, sleep was 
brought about almost instantaneously by the mere violation 
of the operator, even when the invalid was unaware of his 
presence. It is only now, in the year 1845, when similar 
miracles are witnessed daily by thousands, that I dare 
venture to record this apparent impossibility as a matter of 
serious fact. 


file temperature of Bedloo was in the highest degree 
sensitive, excitable, enthusiastic. His imagination was 
singularly vigorous and creative ; and no doubt it derived 
additional force from the habitual use of morphine, which he 
swallowed in great quantity and without which he would 
have found it impossible to exist. It was his practioe to 
take a very large close of it immediately after breakfast each 
morning - or rather, immediately after a cup of strong coffee: 
for ho ate nothing in the forenoon — and then sot forth alone, 
or attended only by a dog, upon a long ramble among the 
chain of wild and dreary hills that lie westward and south¬ 
ward of Charlottesville, and are there dignified by the title 
of fhe Haggl'd Mountains. 

Upon a dim, warm, misty day, towards the close of 
November, and during the strange interregnum of the seasons 
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which in America is termed t j- 

Bedloe departed as usual f„ r the hills “h e S " mmer Mr ' 
and still he did not return - P asse d, 

r,rrr seriousiy 

ordinary spirits. The account Sh^i" «“» 

tion, and of the events which had detn • g , . ° f ^ expedi ' 
lar one indeed. med him, was a singu- 

“You will remember,” said he “that if 
“ ' “Of”tag when I left Charlottesville Tb 

immediately to the mountains, and about t Ste P 8 

gorge which was entirely new to me' I f“ , e *“*" d a 

mgs of this pass with much interest T (. th ° Wind ' 

presented itself on all sides a id,.. ! " e scen ery which 
called grand, had about it 'an • ( gh sca rcely entitled to be 

delicious, aspect of dreary de.solid eSorlbable i »nd to me a 
absolutely virgin. I could not hriD°b r ^ S °‘ itude “ e ™ed 
sods and the grey rocks,upon which It "In" 8 the « re ®n 
never before by the foot of a hum n had be «sn trodden 
secluded, and, in fact, inaccessible“ "nt H®' *° mUn f 
of accidents, is the entrance of the ravine I U ® h “ ^ 
gleans impossible that I was the T is b y "o 

first and sole adventure !Z ^ ad ™"‘»rer-the very 
recesses, ad eve r penetrated it s 

i “The thicl?, and peculiar mi-sf « 

guishes the Indian summer, and' whi T ' Which dis ««- 
“bjoets, ? erved, no doubt to d hn ” 8 heaT % 

Prions .Inch these objects ere £ T?' to- 

r • dense was this 
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pleasant. fog that. I could at no time see more than a dozen 
yards of the path before me. This path was excessively 
sinuous, and as the sun could not be seen, I soon lost all 
ideas of the direction in which I journeyed. Inthe mean¬ 
time the morphine had its customary effect—that of 
enduring all the external world with an intensity of interest. 
1 n the quivering of a leaf—in the hue of a blade of grass—in 
the shape of a trefoil—in the humming of a bee—in the 
gleaming ol a dewdrop — in the breathing of the wind —in 
the faint, odours that came from the forest.—there came a 
whole universe of suggestion — a. gay and motley train of 
rhapsodical and unmethodical thought. 

“Rnsiod in this, 1 walked on for several hours, during 
which the mist deepened around me to so great an extent 
that at. length I was reduced to un absolute groping of the 
way. And now an indescribable uneasiness possessed me — 
a species of nervous hesitation and tremor. I feared to 
tread, lest I should be precipitated into some abyss. I 
remembered, too, strange stories told about these Ragged 
Hills, and of the uncouth and fierce races of men who 
tenanted their groves and caverns. A thousand vague fancies 
oppressed and disconcerted me—fancies the more distress¬ 
ing because vague. Very suddenly my attention was 
arrested by the loud beating of a drum. 

“My amazement was, of course, extreme. A drum tu 
these hills was a thing unknown. I could not have boon 
more surprised at the sound of the trump of the Archangel. 
Rut a new and still more astounding souroo of intorost and 
perplexity arose. There came a wild rattling or jingling 
sound, as if of a bunch of largo keys, and upon the Instant a 
usky-visagod and half-naked man rushed past mo with a 
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Mt his - 

composed of an assemblage of steel rin ” T ' n3trum0nt 
vigorously as he ran. Scarcely had he disl f th ' m 

mist, before panting after him with d,8a PP ea red in the 

«yes, there darted a huge beast I P °in m ° Ut, ‘ and « ,arin g 
“ ita character. It was a hyena. b6 mistaken 

tened my^errorslfor I m ° nSter , rather relie 'e<i than heigh, 
endeavoured to arouse mZtfto wak" * dr<>amed - “ d 
stepped boldly and briskly forward j'" 8 . , CO " 8ciousn ess. I 
called aloud, I pinched my limbs ^’a Vi’ ™ y eyes - 1 
Presented itself to my view and , A sma " s P r '"g of water 

“ y hands a » d ay head and neck Th” St °° p,n *' 1 batl >ed 

the equivocal sensations which had hithl 7“°'' ^ dissi P at< ’ 

arose, as I thought a new h “herto annoyed me. I 

complacently on mV unknown" S ‘ eadily a " d 

oppressive ^lVseness "Jf^TfltrL'T ti °"' ^ by a certai " 
beneath a tree. Presently th!™ ' 1 Seated ” yself 

sanshine, and the shadow Vf^elea Ca “ e , a g,eam of 

hut definitely upon the grass 

.rvonderingly for many minutes ' ln\ ‘ Shadow 1 8“*ed 

^tpnishment,. , l r looked* u^ d ~ ZViTl 

;to Coy C"T e to'“a % , * rfU «*“»«<* 

1 sawdelfeit 4 it j. . ■*** rvould secke 'me no lbngor. 

a*d these senses now brought to hye""*?' 1 ° f “ y S0na es— 

*“ ■■***-* ias,‘s s£~ 
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tolerable. A strange odour loaded the breeze. Alow conti¬ 
nuous murmur like that arising from a full, but gently flow¬ 
ing river, came to my ears, intermingled with the peculiar 
hum of multitudinous human voices. 

“While I listened in an extremity of astonishment which 
I need not attempt to describe, a strong and brief gust of 
wind bore off the incumbent fog as if by the wand of an 
enchanter. 

“I found myself at the foot of a high mountain, and 
looking down into a .vast plain, through which wound a 
majestic river. On the margin of this river stood an Eastern¬ 
looking city, such as we read of in the Arabian Tales, but . 
of a character even more singular than any there described. 
From my position, which was far above the level of the town, 

I could perceive its every nook and corner, as if delineated 
on a map. The streets seemed innumerable, and crossed 
each other irregularly in all directions, but were rather long 
winding alleys than streets, and absolutely swarmed with 
inhabitants. The houses were wildly picturesque. On 
every hand was a wilderness of balconies, of verandas, of 
minarets; of shrines and fantastically carved oriels. Bazaars 
abounded, and there were displayed rich wares in infinite 
variety and profusion—silks, muslins, the most dazzling 
cutlery, the most magnificent jewels and gems. Besides 
these things were seen, on all sides, banners and palanquins 
litters with stately dames close-veiled, elephants gorgeously' 
eaparisioned, idols grotesquely hewn, drums, banners, and 
gongs, spears, silver and gilded maces. And amid the 
crowd, and the clamour and the general intimacy and 
confusion —amid the million of black and yellow men, tur- 
baned and robed, and of flowing beard, there roamed a 
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“r titUde ° fh ° ly fl ' leted bUlls ' U'gions 

filthy hut sacred ape clambered, chattering and shriek- 
mg about the cornices of the mosques, or clung to the 
mnarets and oriels. From the swarming streets to the banks 

leadinu'toh ^ i ' ! , SCended ‘"numerable flights of steps 
leading to bathing places while the river itself seemed to 

deeply 77 e di ® 0Ulty ‘ hr0Ugh the vast of 

deeply burdened ships that far and wide encountered it, 

surface. Beyond the limbs of the city arose in fee 

majestic groups the palm and the cocoa with other ■ 

-d weird trees of vast age ; and here and there '^'hTb ° 
seen a field of rice, the thatched hut of a peasant T 
stray temple, a gypsy camp, or a solitary graceful maVl'’ * 
taking her way, with a pitcher upon her head to l v , 'T’ 

of the magnificent river. ’ the banks 


You will say now, of course, that I dreamed • h f 
so. What I saw-what I heard-what I M*- ’ T 
thought- had about it nothing of the nnmistsl l, e 1 
crasy of the dream. All was rigorously self e a . ei “ os >' n - 
first, doubting that I was really awake I e7 7' M 
series of tests, which soon convinced me th , . d mt0 “ 
Now when one dreams, and, in the dre & 1 r<SaUy was - 
dreams the suspicion never ’fails to “““ ^ 

sleeper is almost immediately aroused Th * an< * tha 
not in saying that ‘we are near waking whe^weT™' 18 T“ 

we dream.’ Had the vision occurred to “ f 

if, without my susneotimr if Q£ , me as ^ describe 

might absolutely have been but o r6am -’ the “ a dream ■<> 

S uspectedandtLed as H wa 8 ^lr"dr “ did ’ “ d 

other phenomena.” reed to class it among 
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In this I am not sure that you are wrong/’ observed 
Dr. Templeton, “but proceed. You arose and descended 
into the city.’’ 

I arose,’’ continued Bedloe, regarding the Doctor with 
an air of profound astonishment. “I arose, as you say, and 
descended into the city. On my way I fell in with an 
immense populace, crowding through every avenue, all in 
the same direction, and exhibiting in every action the wildest 
excitement. Very suddenly and by some inconceivable 
impulse, I became intensely imbued with personal interest 
in what was going on. I seemed to feel that I had an im¬ 
portant part to play, without exactly understanding what it 
was. Against the crowd which environed me, however, I 
experienced a deep sentiment of animosity.' I shrank from 
amid them, and, swiftly, by a circuitous path, reached and 
entered the city. Here all was the wildest tumult and con¬ 
tention. A small party of men, clad in garments half Indian, 
half European, and officered by gentlemen in the uniform 
partly British, were engaged at great odds, with the swarm¬ 
ing rabble of the allies. I joined the weaker party, arming: 
myself with the weapons of a fallen officer, and fighting I 
knew not whom with the nervous ferocity of despair. We 
were soon overpowered by numbers, and driven to seek 
refuge in a species of kiosk. Here we barricaded ourselves, 
and, for the present, were seoure. From a loophole near the 
summit of a kiosk, I perceived a vast crowd, in furious 
agitation, surrounding and assaulting a. gay palace that 
overhung the river. Presently, from an upper window oJ 
this palace, there descended an effeminate-looking person, 
by moans of a string made ol the turbans of his attendants. 
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A boat was at hand in which he escaped to the opposite 
bank of the river. 

And now a new object took possession of mv soul I 
spoke a few harried but energetic words to my companions, 

and, having succeeded in gaining over a few of them to my 

purpose, made a frantic sally from the kiosk. We rushed 
amid the crowd that surrounded it. They retreated, at first 
before us. They rallied, fought madly, and retreated again. 
In the meantime we wore borne far from the kiosk, and 
became bewildered and entangled among the narrow streets 
of tall, overhanging houses, into ,ne recesses of which the 
sun had never been able to shine. The rabble pressed 
impetuously upon ns, harassing us with their spears, and 
overwhelming ns with fights of arrows. These latter were 
ery remarkable, and resembled in some respects the writh 

bod: r o e fTcr°e the MalV - ^ were made to imit^tt 

a p«TaT g z: n yth" w T 1 r and biack ’ with 

temple. I reeled and fell ‘ h “ m 3truok >»P°n the right 
sickness seised me. I 

■z""'..r s."‘“ - 

prepared to mainfn^ * aream. You are not 

maintain that you are dead ?” 

When I said these words I nf on 

lively sally from BedlnA • ’ urse ’ expected some 

hehesitated t" b ,td h m b “* t0 astonishment, 

ed silent. I l ooked towards’ Tem'nft'" 7 ^ remai “- 

rigid in his chair—his teeth ° n j He sat ere ct and 

staring from their Sockets. -Proceed” 'hT^f Wer8 
hoarsely to Bin! oe. d • he at length said 
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“For many minutes,” continued the latter, “my sole 
sentiment—my sole feeling—was that of darkness and non¬ 
entity. with the consciousness of death. At length there 
seemed to pass a violent and sudden shock through my soul, 
as if of electricity. With it came the sense of elasticity and 
of light. This latter I felt —not saw. Jn an instant I seemed 
to rise from the ground. But I had no bodily, no visible, 
audible, or palpable presence. The crowd had departed. 
The tumult had ceased. The city was in comparative 
repose. Beneath me lay my corpse, with the arrow in my 
temple, the whole head greatly swollen and disfigured. But 
all these things l felt—not saw. I took interest in nothing. 
Even the corpse seemed a matter in which I had no concern. 
Volition I had none, but appeared to be impelled into 
motion, and flitted buoyantly out of the city, retracing the 
circuitous path by which I had entered it. When I had 
attained that point of the ravine in the mountains at which I 
had encountered the hyena, I again experienced a shock as of 
a galvanic battery ; the sense of weight, of volition, of sub¬ 
stance, returned. I became my original self, and bent my 
steps eagerly homeward—-but the past had not lost the 
vividness of the real—and not now, even for an instant, 
can 1 compel my understanding to regard it as a dream. 

“Nor was it,” said Templeton, with an air of deep 
solemnity, “yet it would be difficult to say how otherwise 
it should be termed. Let us suppose only that the soul 
of the man of to-day is upon the vergo of some stupendous 
psychical discoveries. Let us content ourselves with this 
supposition. For the rest I have some explanation to make. 
Here is a water-colour drawing, which I should havo shown 
you before, but which an accountable sentiment of horror 
has hitherto prevented me from showing. 
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We looked at the picture which he presented. I saw 
nothing in it of an extraordinary character ; but its effect 
upon Bedloe was prodigious. He nearly fainted as he 
gazed. And yet it was but a miniature portrait—a miracu¬ 
lously accurate one, to be sure-of his own very re¬ 
markable features. At least this was my thought as I 
regarded it. 

“You will perceive,” said Templeton, “the date of this 
picture—it is here, scarcely visible, in this corner—1780 

In this year was the portrait taken. It is the likeness of 

a dead friend-a Mr. Oldeb-to whom I became much 
attached at Calcutta, during the administration of Warren 
-Hastings. I was then only twenty years old. When I first 
-w you Mr Bedloe, at Saratoga/it was the m^cufous 

'' h, ,° h elisted yourself and the feinting 

uh.ch .ndneed me to ‘crest you, to seek your friendship 

ring about those arrangements which resulted in 

my becoming your constant companion. In accomplishing 

his point I was urged partly, and perhaps principally, by 
a regretful memory of the deceased, but also in part, by J 
unea;y and not altogether horrorless curiosity respecting 

“In your detail of the vision which presented itself 

to you amid the hills, you have described, with the m^u 
test accuracy, the Indian city of Benares, upon the HoL 

evenTs of e the te ' th ° C ° mbat ' ““ ’rere the actual 

place n mo „r Ur i e0t, ° n ° f 0Ileyte Sin «’ took 

hL ,fe Se mgS WaS PUt ™ peril of 

ms me. The man escaping by the string + u 

Cheyte Sing himself. The party in the l i 118 WaS 

and British officers headedVk r ^ W ' 3r6 Sep ° ys 

’ neacled by Hastings. Of this party I 
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was one ’ anc * al] I could to prevent the rash and fatal 
sally of the officer who fell, in the crowded alleys, by the 
poisoned arrow of a Bengalee. That officer was my dearest 
friend.^ It was Oldeb. You will perceive by these manus¬ 
cripts'’ (here the speaker produced a note-book in which 
several pages appeared to have been freshly written) “that 
at the very period in which you fancied these things amid 
the hills I was engaged in detailing them upon paper here at 
home.” 

In about a week after this conversation, the following 

© 

paragraphs appeared in a Charlottesville paper : 

“We have the painful duty of announcing the death of 
Mr. Augustus Bedlo, a gentleman whose amiable manners 
and many virtues have long endeared him to the citizens of 
Charlottesville. 

“Mr. B., for some years past, has been subject to 
neuralgia, which has often threatened to terminate fatally 
but this can be regarded only as the mediate cause of his 
decease. The proximate cause was one of especial singu¬ 
larity. In an excursion to the Ragged Mountains, a few 
days since, a slight cold and fever were contracted, attended 
with great determination of blood to the head. To relieve 
this, Dr. Templeton resorted to topical bleeding. Leeches 
were applied to the temples. In a fearfully brief period the 
patient died, when it appeared that, in the jar containing 
the leeches, had been introduced, by accident, one of the 
venomous vermicular sangsues which are now and then 
found in the neighbouring ponds. This creature fastened 
itself upon a small artery in the right temple. Its close 
resemblance to the medicinal leech caused the mistake to bo 
overlooked until too late. 
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“N.B. The 'poisonous sangsue of Charlottesville may 
always be distinguished from the medicinal leech by its 
blackness, and especially by its writhing or vermicular 
motions, which very nearly resemble those of a snake.” 

I was speaking with the editor of the paper in question, 
upon the topic of this remarkable accident, when it occurred 
to me to ask how it happened that the name of the deceased 
had been given as Bedlo. 


“ I pre sume,” said I, “you have authority for this spel- 

mg but I have always supposed the name to be written 
with an e at the end.” 


“Authority ? —no, 
error. The name is 
and I never knew 
life.” 


he replied. “It is a typographical 
Bedlo with an e, all the world over, 
it to be spelt otherwise in my 


. , Sa ! d 1 mutter ingly, as I turned upon mv 

stran ** C ° me t0 paSS that one truth is 

withoutthe e>what 
conversed i And this man tells me it „ 
typographical error.” 6 18 a 



5. SULTAN STORK 

(Being The One Thousand and Second Night translated 
from the Persian by Major 0. O' G. Gahagan, H.E.I.C.S) 

W. M. THACKERAY 


l’ART THE FIRST 


The Magic Powder 

lWilliam Makepeace Thackeray, British novelist, was 
horn at Calcutta on July 11, 1811, and was educated at 
Charterhouse and Trinity College, Cambridge. In his 
early days lie wrote a great deal for the Frazers Magazine, 
to which he contributed stories, essays, verses, caricatures, 
art criticism and reviews. He became known to a wider 
public by his contributions to Punch. But fame in a real 
sense came to Thackeray with the publication of Vanity 
j'oir i which was issued in monthly parts during 1847-48. 
'Phis was followed by Pendennis, Henry Esmond and 
Newcombs. Though often accused as a cynic, Thackeray 
detested all forms of snobbery and sham which lie ridiculed 
with stinging satire. Ho had a tender heart and was of 
lovable disposition. Sultan Stork is a burlesque of the 
Arabian Night Entertainments. Thackeray died in 1863.] J 


A FT I*’It those long wars,” began Scheherazade as soon 
as her husband had given the accustomed signal, 
“after those long wars in Persia, which ended in the 
destruction of the ancient and monstrous Ghobir, or 
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fire-worship, in that county, and the triiynph of our holy 
religion : for though, my lord, the Persians are Soonies by 
creed, and not followers of Omar, as every true believer in 
the Prophet ought to be, nevertheless-” 


“A truce to you nevertheless, madam,” interrupted the 
Sultan. ‘I want to hear a story, and not a controversy.” 

“Well, sir, after the expulsion of the Ahrimanians, King 
Abdulraman governed Persia worthily until he died after a 
surfeit of peaches, and left this throne to his son Mushook, 
or the beautiful— a title, by the way,” remarked Schehera¬ 
zade, blushing, and casting down her lovely eyes, “which 
ought at present to belong to Your Majesty.” 


Although the Sultan only muttered, “stuff and nonsense 
get along with you,” it was evident, by the blush in the 
royal countenance, and the smile which lightened up the 
h ‘ ;, °“ he imperial beard, as a sunbeam doe, the 

,ea that H„ Majesty was pleased, and that the storm was 
about to disappear, Scheherazade continued : 

“Mushook ascending the throne, passed honourably the 
first year of h„ reign in perfecting the work so happily 

»U the d r ° ya, J Father ' He Ca " sad * general slaughter If 

all the Ghebirs in his land to take place not onlv ^ fi 

royal family, but of the common sort ; nor of the hatter dH 
there remain any unkilled (if I may coin such a word, ‘ r 
unconverted ; and as to tho ,, oreg or 

root and branch, t^h the JZZn J*™ ”“■*■*"* 
enchanter and Ahrim.nian, Ghnsroo by namr° who° Sg th 
his son Ameen-Adawb, managed to escane out’ f r> h 
and fled to India, where still existed ™,'ZZLu of T*’ 
miserably superstitious race. But Bombay is a long tay 
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from Persia, and at the former place it was that Ghuzroo 
and his son took refuge giving themselves up to their 
diabolical enchantments and worship, and calling themselves 
King and Prince of Persia. For them, however, their plans 
and their pretensions, King Mushook little cared, often 
singing, in allusion to them, those well known verses of 
Hafiz: “Buldoo says that he is the rightful owner ol the 

rice field 

And declares that the lamb is his undisputed property. 
Brag, 0 Buldoo, about your rights and your possession ; 
But the lamb and rice are his who dines on the pilau.” 

The Sultan could hardly contain himself for laughing 
at this admirable epigram, and without further interruption, 
Scheherazade continued his story : 

“ King Mushook was then firmly established on his 
throne, and hod Ibr his Vizier that famous and worthy 
statesman, Munsoor ; one of the ugliest and oldest, but also 
one of the wisest of men, and attached beyond everything to 
the Mushook dynasty, though his tooth had been knocked 
out by the royal slipper.” 

“ And no doubt, Mushook served him right,” observed 
the Sultan. 

" Though his teeth had boon knocked out, yet wisdom 
and persuasion ever hung on his lips ; though one of his 
eyes, in a lit of royal indignation, had been closed for over, 
yet no two eyes in all the empire wore as keen as his 
remaining ball ; he was, in a word, the very bost and honost- 
ost of Vizi ers, as fat and merry, too, as ho was wise and 
faithful. 
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One day as Shah Mushook was seated after dinner in 
his beautiful garden-pavilion at Tehran, sick of political 
affairs, which is no wonder—sick even of the beautiful hours 
1 who had been dancing before him to the sound of lutes and 
mandolins—tired of the jokes and antics of his buffoons 
and story-tellers—let me say at once dyspeptic and in a 
shocking ill-humour ; old Munsoor (who had already had 
the royal pipe and slippers flung half a dozen times at his 
head) willing by any means to dissipate his master’s ill-will 
lighted in the outer courts of the palace as he was hieing 
disconsolately home, upon an old pedlar-woman, who was 
displaying her wares to a crowd of wondering persons and 
palace servants, and making them die with laughing at her 
jokes. 

A 

“ The Vizier drew near, heard her jokes 1 and examined 
her wares, which were extraordinarily beautiful and deter¬ 
mined to conduct her into the august presence of the 
King. 




"Mushook was so pleased with her stock in trade that, 
like a royal and generous prince, he determined to purchase 
her whole pack box, trinkets, and all ; giving her own 
price for them. So she yielded up her box, only taking 

out of one of the drawers a little bottle, surrounded by I 
paper, not much bigger than an ordinary bottle of Macassar 


"Macassar oil ! Here’s an anachronism !” thought the 
Sultan. But he suffered his wife to proceed with her tale. 


' 1These > they have no sort of point except^Th^ 
iersian scholar, are here entirely omitted._G.O ’G G 
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‘‘The old woman was putting this bottle away into her 
pocket, when the Sultan’s eye lighted upon it, and he 
asked her, in a fury, why she was making off with his 
property l 

“She said she had sold him the whole pack, with the 
exception of that bottle : and that it could be of no good 
to him, as it was only a common old crystal bottle, a family 
piece, of no sort of use to any but the owner. 

“ ‘What is there in the bottle V exclaimed the keen and 
astute Vizier. 

“At this the old woman blushed as far as her weazened 
old face could blush, hemmed, ha’d, stuttered, and showed 
evident signs of confusion. She said it was only a common 
bottle—that there was nothing in it—that is, only a powder 
—a little rhubarb. 

“ ‘It’s poison ! roared Mushook ; “I am sure it’s poison ! 
And he forthwith seized the old hag by the throat, and 
would have strangled her, if the Vizier had not wisely 
interposed, remarking, that if the woman were strangled 
there could be no means of knowing What the bottle 
contained. 

“ ‘To show you, sire, that it is not poison,' cried the 
old creature to the King, who by this time had wrenched 
the bottle out of her pocket, and held it in his hand, 1 
will take a little of the powder it contains.’ Whereupon His 
Majesty called for a teaspoon, determined to administer 
the powder to her himself. The chief of the eunuchs brought 
the teaspoon; the King emptied a little of the powder into 
it, and bidding the old wretch open her great, black gaping, 
ruinous mouth, put a little of the powder on her tongue ; 


Sultan stork $5 

when, to his astonishment, and as true as 1 sit here, her old, 
hooked beak of a nose (which, by the way of precaution, he 
was holding in his fingers) slipped from between them ; the 
old, black tongue, on which he placed the teaspoon,’ dis¬ 
appeared from under it ; and not only the nose and the 
°n g ue, but the whole old woman vanished away entirely 
and His Majesty stood there with his two hands extended- 

boldine m mg aS lf lt plllJe<1 an imaginary nose, the other 
«t vacancy r” * ”* POO " ; wiMly 

Schtheiazade, said the Sultan gravel}', “ you are 

r:™-- ~ 

monstrous.” * ’ Upon m y honour, too 

true as IteKoZ’ Zel/ T" ^7 ^ ™ 

authenticated, and writt^^ 

n,,n ,“c- 

and spoon ; the Vizier was"" ‘ Sta " din K there wit h the bottle 
only thing seen to Quit *. Umb W ‘ th wonder i and the 

that suddenly started up before'the "kLI’sT* 

mg out ‘kikiriki/ flew out of the 8 f<iCe ’ ^ ch,rp ' 

over the ponds and oh n J Wmdow > skimmed 

-heeling round and rl‘ 7IV^ g * rde "’ and last seen 
of Tehran.” e Minaret ot the great mosque 

Mashallah, ” exclaimed the Sultan “ vt 
great ; but I neV er should u ^ ’ Heaven is 
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toll us what became of the bottle and Sultan Mas- 
hook. 

“Sir, when the King had recovered from his asto- 
nishment, he fell, as his custom was, into fury, and could 
only be calmed by the arguments and persuasions of the 

Grand Vizier. 

“ ‘It. is evident, sire.’ observed that dignitary, ‘that 
tl„- powder which yon have just administered possesses some 
magic property, either to make the persons taking it 
invisible, or else to cause them to change into the form 
of some’bird or other animals ; and very possibly the 
canary-bird which so suddenly appeared and disappeared 

now, was the very old woman with whom Your 
Majesty was talking. We can easily sec whether the 
powder creates invisibility, by trying its effects ^ upon 
someone. —the chief of the eunuchs, for example. An< 
accordingly Uudgo Gudge, the chief of the eunuchs, aga.ns 

whom the' Vizier had an old grudge, was compelled, with 

many wry faces, to taste the mixture. 

“ ‘Thou art so ugly, Hudgo Gudge,' exclaimed the 
Vizier with a grin, ‘that to render thee invisible will on y 
be conferring a benelit upon thee.’ But, strange to say, 
tluiu „h the eunuch was made to swallow a largo dose the 
.. „„ -oh. of olfc.1 »l>»" Mm. .ml ho -too,! Mo o 

Hi. Mojo.ty oo'l tho Miui-tor « ugly .ml » «"•* 

as ever. 

«‘iv.Jr.xp..... 

.^.. 
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But the \izier confessed, after examining the document, 
that he could not understand it ; and though it was 
1 presented at the divan that day to all councillors, mollahs, 
and men learned in the law, not one of them could 
understand a syllable of the strange characters written 
on the paper. The council broke up in consternation ■: 
for His Majesty swore that if the paper was not translated 
before the next day at noon, he would bastinado every 
one of the privy council, beginning with His Excellency the 
Orand Vizier. 

“ ‘Who has such a sharp wit as necessity V touchingly 
•exclaims the poet Sadee, and so, in corroboration of the 
A words °f that divine songster, the next day at noon, sure 
•enough, a man was found—a most ancient, learned, and 
holy dervish, who knew all the languages under the sun, 
and, by consequence, that in which the paper was written. ’ 
“It was in the most secret Sanscrit tongue; and when 
the dervish read it, he requested that he might communi¬ 
cate its contents privately to His Majesty, or at least only 
in the presence of his first minister. 

‘‘Retiring then to the private apartments with the 
izier, His Majesty bade the dervish interpret the meanino- 
ot the writing round the bottle. ° 


*WL <Themeaning ’ Sire , iSthis >” said ^e learned dervish. 
Whoever, after bowing his head three times to the east-’ 

‘The old woman waggled hers,’ cried the Kino-. <1 re _ 
marked it, but thought it was only palsy.’ 

‘‘ Wh ° ever > aft er bowing his head three times to the 

lnt!’T ° W8agrain0fthiSP ° Wder - °h»»ge himself 

wh * ts ™ animal he pleases: be it beast, or insect 
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or bird. Likewise, when he is so changed, he will know 
the language of beasts, insects and birds, and be able to 
answer each after his kind. And when the person so trans¬ 
formed desires to be restored to his own shape, he has only 
to utter the name of the god “Budgaroo,” who himself 
appeared upon earth in the shape of beasts, birds, ay, and 
fishes. 1 and he will instantly resume his proper figure. But 
lei (lie person using this precious powder especially beware, 
that during the course of his metamorphosis he does not give 
way to laughter ; for should he indulge in any such unholy 
mirth, his memory will infallibly forsake him, and not being 
able to recall the talismanie word, he will remain in the 
shape into which he has changed himself.’ 

‘When this strange document had been communicated to- 
His Majesty, he caused the dervish’s mouth to be filled with 
sugar candy, gave him a purse of gold, and bade him depart 
with every honour. 

“ You had bettor at least havo waited,” said the shrewd 
Viz ier, “to see if the interpretation be correct, for who can 
tell whether this dervish is deceiving us or not ?” 

“King Mushook rejoined that that point should bo put 
at rest at once, and, grimly smiling, ordered th£ Vizier bo 
take a pinch of powder and change himself into whatever 
animal ho pleasod. 

“Munsoor had nothing for it but to wish himself a dog ; 
he turned to the oaBt, nodded his head thrice, swallowed the 

*ln Professor Schwann's Sankrititche AUerthumtkunde, 
a learned aooount of the transmutations of this Indian 
■divinity.— Q.O’G.O. 
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! W *~y d **°"dle. whuae appearance m ule hia laugh 

1 ‘ * h Muu “°° r •*»*•* remembering ,hu 

pruh.b.t.on an«t penalty. aaa far too w.ae ,o indulge in «,„• 
*ucn machination. 

satisfied hi* royal master by his antics, the old 

rjr —■ - - »- 

"And now 1 htm Kmg of p<)raja an< , 

ra.thful attendant indulged Utemaelve. in all aorta of Iran a 

.tr:::*. . ■. ^ 

—C to" ,h * n<1 «“*>ered a deal of 

ZZLZ?£7L "° nvr r'i» n ; “ow. perching on thia 
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the.onto.a of ,!n."L. r“ ,, ;r With '"- *" d on i°ye<< 

enbe.1 to than. , . 1 nob, * men ' “hen thevdea- 

-hape and “ ,*** rJr , '* r,,cul "r regarding the 

-er^lv intheand .. 1 "a. of, he ladle. they kept ao 

have rent the K "T"' Unr ” f ' h *‘«- freak* had like to 
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“ One morning—indeed I believe on my conscience that 
His Majesty and the Vizier had been gadding all night, or 
they naver could have been abroad so early—they were 
passing those large swampy grounds, which everbody 
knows are in the neighbourhood of Tehran, and where the 
Peisian lords are in the habit of hunting herons with the 
hawk. The two gentlemen were disguised, I don’t know 
how ; but seeing a stork by the side of the pool, stretching 
its long neck and tossing about its legs very queerly, King 
Mushook felt suddenly a longing to know what these mo¬ 
tions of the animal meant, and taking upon themselves like¬ 
wise the likeness of storks (the Vizier’s dumpy nose stretch¬ 
ed out into a very strange bill, I promise you), they both 
advanced to the bird at the pool and greeted it in the true 
storkish language. 

“ ‘Good morning, Mr. Long Bill,’ said the stork (a 
female), curtsying politely, ‘you are abroad early today; and 
the sharp air, no doubt, makes you hungry ; here is half an 
eel which l beg you to try of a rog, which you will fincj very 
fat ivnd tender.’ But the royaHstork was not inclined to eat 
frogs, being no Frank.’ 

“Have a care, Scheherazade,” hero interposed the Sultan. 
“ Do you mean to tell me that there are any people even 
among the unbelievers, who are such filthy wretches us to 
eat frogs ?— Bah ! I can’t believe it !” 

Scheherazade did not vouch for the fact, but continued : 
“The King declined the proffered breakfast, and presently,, 
falling into conversation with the young female stork, ban¬ 
tered her gaily about her presonoe in such a place of ft 
morning, and without her mamma, praised her figure and 
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the slimness of her legs (which made the young stork blush 
till she was almost as red as a flamingo), and paid her a 
thousand compliments that made her think the stranger’one 
of t he most delightful creatures she had ever met. 

“ ‘Sir,’ said she, ‘we live in some reeds hard by ; and as 
my mamma, one of the best mothers in the world, who fed 
us children with her own blood when we had nothing else 
for dinner, is no more, my papa, who is always lazy, has 
bidden us to look out for ourselves. You were pleased just 
now to compliment my I—my limbi, says the stork, turning: 
her eyes to the ground; and the fact is, that I wish to profit,, 
sir, by those graces with which nature endowed me, and am 
learning to dance. I came out here to practise a little step 
that I am to perform before some friends this morning, and 
here, sir, you have my history.’ 

‘I do pray and beseech you to let us see the rehearsal 
of the step, said the King, quite amused : on which the 
young stork, stretching out her scraggy neck, and giving 
him an ogle with her fish-like eyes, fell to dancing and caper- 
ing in such a ridiculous way that the King and Vizier could 
restrain their gravity no longer, but burst out into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. I do not know that Munsoor 
would have laughed of his own accord, for he was a man of 
no sort of humour ; but he made it a point : whenever his 
master laughed always to roar too ; and in this instance his 
servility cost him dear. 

“The young female stork, as they were laughing, flew 
away in a huff, and thought them, no doubt, the most ill- 
mannered brutes in the world. When they were restored to 
decent gravity, the King voted that they should resume 
their shapes again and hie home to breakfast. So he turned 
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himself round to the east, bobbed his head three times 
according to the receipt,—and 

“Vizier *, said he, ‘what^the deuce is the word ? Hudge, 
kudge, fudge. What is it ?’ 

“The Vizier had forgotten too ; and then the condition 
annexed to the charm came over these wretched men, and 
they felt they were storks for ever. In vain they racked 
their poor brains to discover the word—they were no wiser 
at the close of the day than at the beginning and at night¬ 
fall were fain to take wing from the lonely morass where 
they had passed so many miserable hours and seek for 
shelter somewhere.’" 
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The Enchanted Princess 

“After flying about for some time the poor storks perch¬ 
ed upon the palace, where it was evident that all was in 
consternation. ‘Ah !’ said the King, with a sigh, why, O 
cursed ^ izier, didst thou ever bring that beggar-woman into 
my presence l Here it is an hour after sunset, and at this 
hour I should have been seated at a comfortable supper but 
tor thy odious officiousness and my own fatal curiosity.’ 

What His Majesty said was true ; and, having eaten 
nothing all day (for they could not make up their stomachs, 
to subsist upon raw frogs and fish), he saw, to his inexpres¬ 
sible mortification, his own supper brought into the royal 
closet at the usual hour, taken away from thence, and the 
greater part of it eaten up by the servants as they carried it 
back to the kitchen. 


“For three days longer, as they lingered about Tehran, 
that city was in evident dismay and sorrow. On the first 
day a council was held, and a great deal of discussion took 
place between the mollahs and emirs ; on the second day 
another council was held, and all the mollahs and emirs 
•swore eternal fidelity to King Mushook ; on the third day a 

m council was held, and they voted to a man that all 

faithful Persians had long desired the return of their rightful 
•sovereign and worship, and proclaimed Ghuzroo SultL of 
Persia. Ghuzroo and his son, Ameen Adawb, entered the 
i^an. hat a thrill passed through the bosom of Mushook 
Uho was perched on a window of the hall) when he saw 
uzroo «a k up and take possession of his august throne, 
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and beheld in the countenance of that unbeliever the traits 
of the very old woman who had sold him the box ! 

It “would be tedious to describe to Your IVIajesty the 
numberless voyages and the long dreary flights which the 
unhappy Sultan and Vizier now took. There is hardly a 
mosque in all Persia or Arabia on which they did not alight ; 
and as for frogs and fishes, they speedily learned to be so 
little particular as to swallow them raw with considerable 
satisfaction, and, I do believe, tried every pond- and river 
in Asia. 

At last they came to India ; and being then somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Agra, they went to take their even- 
ing meal at a lake in a wood ; the’moon was shining on it, 
and there was upon out of the trees an owd hooting and 
screaming in the most melancholy manner.” 

“The two wanderers were discussing their victuals and 
it did not at first come into their heads to listen to the owl s 
bewailings; but as they were satisfied, they began presently 
to hearken to the complaints of the bird of night that sat on 
a mango tree, its great round white face shining in the 
moon. The owl sung a little elegy, which may be rendered 
in the following 'manner : “ Too — too — too—oo long have I 

been in imprisonment ; Who — o — o—o is coming to deliver 
me ? 

In the darkness of the night I look out, and see not my 
deliverer ; 

I make the grove resound with my strains, but no one hears 
me. 

I look out at the moon—my face was once as fair as hers ; 
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She is the queen of night, and I was a princess as 
celebrated. 

I sit under the cypress tree, and was once as thin as they 
are : 

Could their dark eaves compare to my raven tresses ? 

I was a princess once, and my talents were everywhere 
sung of ; 

I was indebted for my popularity not only to beauty but to 
wit ; 

Ah, where is the destined prince that is to come to liberate, 
and to who —o ? ” 

“Cut the verses short, Scheherazade,” said the Sultan. 
And the obedient Princess instantly resumed her story in 
prose. 

“What !’ said King Mushook, stepping up to the owl. 
‘Are you the victim of enchantment V 

“ ‘Alas ! kind stranger, of whatever feather you be—for 
the moon is so bright that I cannot see you in the least,—I 
was a princess, as I have just announced in my poem ; and 
famous, I may say, for my beauty all over India. Rotu 
Muckun is my name, and my father is King of Hindustan. 
A monster from Bombay, an idolater and practiser of en¬ 
chantments ,came to my court and asked my hand for his 
son ; but because I spurned the wretch, he under the 
disguise of an old woman—’ 

“ ‘With a box of trinkets,’ broke out the Vizier. 

“ ‘Of no such thing,’ said the owl, or rather the disguised 
Princess Rotu Muckun ; with a basket of peaches, of whieh 
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I was known to be fond, entered the palace garden one 
evening as I was seated there with my maidens, and offered 
me a peach, of which I partook, and was that instant 
turned into an owl. My attendants fled, screaming ac the 
metamorphosis ; and as the old woman went away, she 
clenched her fist at me and laughed and said, “Now Prin¬ 
cess, you will remember the vengeance of Ghuzroo.” 

This is indeed marvellous,’ exclaimed the King of 
Persia. 'Know, madam, that the humble individual who 

now addresses you was a year since no other than Persia’s 
king.’ 

‘Heavens !’ said the princess, trembling, and rustling 
all her feathers ; ‘can you be the famous and beautiful 
Mushook who disappeared from Tehran with his Grand 
Vizier ?’ 

“No other, madam,’ said the king, laying his claw on his 
breast , and the most devoted of your servants.’ 

“ ‘Heigho !’ said she ; ‘I would that you had resumed 
your former shape, and that what you said were true ; but 
you men, I have always heard, are sad, sad deceivers !’ 

“Being pressed farther to explain the meaning of her 
wish, the Princess said that she never cotrld resume her 
former appearance until she could find someone who would 
marry her under her present form ; and what was more, 
she said, an old Brahmin had made a prophecy concerning 
her, that Bhe should be saved from destruction by a stork. 

“ ‘This speech,’ said the Vizier, drawing His Majesty 
aside, ‘is the sheerest and most immodest piece of fiction 
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on the part of Madam Owl that ever I heard. What is the 
upshot of it ? The hideous old wretch, pining for a 
husband, and not being able on account of her age and 
ugliness, doubtless, to procure one among birds of her own 
degree, sees us two slim, elegant, fashionable fellows pass, 
and trumps up instantly a story about her being a princess, 
and the deuce knows what. Even suppose she be a princess, 
let Your Majesty remember what the poet Ferooz observes : 

“Women are not all beautiful—tor one moon-eyed. 

Nine hundred and ninty-nine are as ugly as Shaitan. 

Let us have a care, then, how we listen'to her stories." 

“ ‘Vizier,’ answered His Majesty, ‘I have remarked that 
you are always talking about ugliness ; and, by my beard, 
you are the ugliest man in my dominions. Be she hand¬ 
some or hideous, I am sure that there is something in the 
story of the Princess mysteriously connected with our fate. 
Do you not remember that extraordinary dream which I had 
in my youth and which declared that I too should be saved 
from danger by an owd ? Had you not also such a dream 
on the self-same night ? Let us not, therefore, disregard 
the Avarnings of Fate the risk shall be run ; the Princess 
shall be married, or my name’s not Mushook.’ 

“ ‘Well, sir,’ said the Vizier, with a shrug’, ‘if you insist' 
upon marrying her, I cannot, of course, give^ any ob 
jectmn to the royal will and Your Majesty must remember 
that wash my hands of the business altogether. 
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“ ‘I marry her !’ screamed the King in a rage. ‘Vizier, 
are you a fool ? Do you suppose me such a fool as to buy 
a pig in a poke, as they say in Bagdad V 

“ ‘I was sure Your Majesty would not be so imprudent,’ 
said the Vizier in a soothing tone. 

“ ‘Of course I wouldn't; no, Vizier, my old and tried 
servant, you shall marry the Princess Rotu Muckun, and 
incur the risk of this adventure.’ 

“The poor Vizier knew he had only to obey were his 
master to bid him to bite off his own nose; so he promised 
compliance in this instance with as good a grace as he could 
muster. But the gentlemen, in the course of this little 
dispute, had not taken into consideration that the owl 
had wings as well as they, and had followed them 
into the dark brake where the colloquy took place, 
and could sec them perfectly and hear every word that 
passed. 

“Tut-tut-tut-too !’ shrieked out the owl, in a shrill 
voice,—‘my lord of Persia, and you, Grand Vizier, do you 
suppose that I, the Princess of Hindustan, am to be cast 
about from one person to another like a shuttlecock ? Do 
you suppose that I, the loveliest woman in the universe, am 
tamely to listen to doubts regarding my beauty, and finally 
to yield up my charms to an ugly, old, decrepit monster 
like your Grand Vizier V 

, “ ‘Madapi—’ interposed the King of Persia. ; t 

♦ * ‘Tut-tut-too ! Don’t madam me, sir,’ said the Princess 
in a flUBterjJ-'Mademorselle', if you please ; and mademo¬ 
iselle to remain,’rather than be insulted so. Talk about 
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buying a pig in a poke,‘indeed ! Here is a pretty gentleman¬ 
like phrase for a monarch who has been used to good 
society !—pig in a poke, indeed’ ! I’ll tell you what, 
my lord, I have a great mind to make you carry your 
pigs to another market. And as for my poor person, I 
will see,’ cried the owl, sobbing, ‘if some noble-hearted 
person be not more favourable to-to-to-to-i<-to-oo-oo-oo-oo ! 
Here she set up such a hysterical howling that His Majesty 
the King of Persia thought she ^ would have dropped off 
her perch. 

“He was a good-natured sovereign, and could not bear 
to see the tears of a woman.” 

“What a fool !” said the Sultan. But Scheherazade took 
no notice. 

“And having his heart melted by her sorrows, said to 
her, ‘Cheer up, madam, it shall never be said that Mushook 
deserted a lady in distress. I swear to you by the ninth 
book of the Koran that you shall have my hand as soon 
as I get it back myself ; in the meanwhile accept my claw, 
and with it the heart of the King of Persia.’ 

Oh, sir ! said tj^e owl, ‘this is too great joy—too much 

honour—I cannot,’ said she, in a faint voice, ‘bear it’_Oh, 

heavens ! Maidens, unlace me !—some water—some water 
— a jug-jug-jug—’ 

“Here what the King had formerly! feared aotually took 
place, and the owl, in an excess of emotion, actually 
tumbled off the branch in a fainting fit, and fell into the 
thicket below. 
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“The Vizier and His Majesty ran like mad to the lake 
for water ; but ah ! what a scene met their view on coming 

bftiCK ! 


“Forth there came to meet them the loveliest damsel 

that ever greeted the eyes of monarch or vizier, Fancy, sir, 
a pair of eyes—” 

“Cut the description short, Scheherazade,” interrupted 
e U ,, an ’ ‘y° ur eyes, my dear, are quite pretty enough 


n short, sir, she was the most lovely woman in the 
world °f her time ; and the poor old Vizier, as he beheld 
her, was mad to think what a prize he had lost The 

King of Persia flung himself at her feet, and vowed himself 
to be the happiest of men.”* 

“Happiest of men !” roared out the Sultan "Why 

woman, he is a stork ; how did he get back to his shape 
1 want to know ?” 

“Why, sir, it must be confessed that when the Princess 
of Hindustan, now restored to her pristine beauty, saw 
that no sort of change had taken place in her affianced 
husband, she felt a little ashamed of ^he connection, and 
more than once in their journey from Agra to the court of 
her father at Delhi, she thought of giving her, companion 
the slip : ‘For how,’ said she, am I to marry stork V 
However, the King would never leave her for a moment 
out of his sight, or, when His Majesty slept, the Vizier 
kept his eye upon her ; and so at last they walked and 
walked until they came near to Delhi on the banks of the 
Jumna. 
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A magnificent barge was floating down the river, 
pulled by a hundred men with gilded oars, and dressed 
in liveries of cloth of gold. The prow of the barge was 
shaped like a peacock, and formed of precious stones and 
enamel, and at the stem of the vessel was an awning of 
crimson silk, supported by pillars of silver, under which, 
in a yellow satin robe, covered with diamonds of intolerable 
brightness, there sat an old gentleman smoking, and dis¬ 
solved, seemingly, in grief. 

“ ‘Heavens,’ cried the Princess, ’tis my father,’ and 
straightway she began flapping her pocket-handkerchief 
and crying at the top of her voice, ‘Father, father, ’tis 
your Rotu Muckun calls !’ 


“When the old gentleman, who was smokim* in vellow 
satin, heard that voice, he started up wildly, let drop his 
mo a . shouted hoarsely to the rowers to pull to the shore, 

am ic next minute tumbled backwards in a fainting fit 

The next minute but one he was in the arms of his beibved 
p rl- the proudest and happiest of fathers. 

h„‘; Th f Pn " CeS ? at thG Tn0ment of meeting, and in the 

Hurr, of running into the boat, had, it must be confessed 

quite forgotten her two storks ; and as these made an effort 

'h“ldv ° ne of the rowera ’» ith w ^ 0,1 g ° e 

P oo r ;„„ ction r;: r P k 

wanderers were not to be put off so Tel- ' °“ r 

; P' % 

daughter. g Hl ndustan and his 
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“ ‘What, in Heaven’s name,’ said king of Hindustan, are 
these filthy birds that smell so horribly of a fish ? Faugh ! 
turn them out.’ 

‘Filthy yourself, sir, my brother,’ answered the Kins 
of Persia. ‘The smell of fish is not much worse than that 
of tobacco, I warrant. Heigho I I have not had a pipe 
for many a long day !’ 

Here Rotu Muckun, seeing her father’s wonder that 
a stork should talk his language, and his anger at the bird’s 
impudence, interposed, and related to His Majesty all 
the circumstances attending the happy change that had 
taken place. 

While she was speaking (and her story was a pretty 
long one), the King of Persia flung himself back in an easy 
attitude on one of the sofas, crossing his long legs, and 
holding his wings over his chest. He was, to tell the truth, 
rather piqued at the reception which his brother of Hindus¬ 
tan had given him. Old Munsoor stood moodily at a little 
xlistance, holding up his lame leg. 

* e His master, however, Avas determined to show th.at 
he was perfectly at his ease. ‘Hindustan, my old buck,’ 
said he, ‘what a deuced comfortable sofa, this is ; 
egad, what a neat turn-out of a barge.’ 

‘The old gentleman, who was a stickler for ceremony, 
said dryly, ‘I am glad Your Majesty .finds the sofa comfort¬ 
able, and the barge to your liking. Here we don’t call it 
a barge, but a budgerow.’ 

‘•*As he spoke this word, the King, of -Persia bounced 
off his seat as if he had been shot, and upset the hookah 
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over the King of Hindustan’s legs ; the moody old Grand 

izier clapped his wings and screamed for joy : the 

7 Prmcess shrieked for astonishment, and the whole boat's 

crew were in wonder, as they saw the two birds turn 
towards the east, bob their long bills three times, and call 

• ' VOr " birtl, disappeared, and in their place 

two t! mShCd sovere, '« n of Hindustan there It ood 
two gentlemen in the Persian •*. ^ 100,1 

fat, old and one-eyed of a veil r ‘ , ° ne of them was 

on a leg twas Munsoor the Vi^eT ” 1 T} 6 * 10 ^ limpin ” 

< ^m i-^ s : d d^ u s^i:r i,ckun ' s h:: ^« 

toyal black beard, a high foreheld, on 'whkh^li'ttle P^’ * 
cap was jauntily placed. A pelisse of cash Pers.an 

covered his brotd chest, and showed a " h ' nere and “bles 
«lim waist to advantage ; his little feet excessively 

yellow slinners wh„ t , . feet were encased in 

thirty-two pearly tee”h dnTi^c h *f, cornel,an "ps displayed 
the hilt of it that fame’ i- * ° 6 Was h,s sw °rd, and on 
forty-three miiiions of tomtoms ’ ^ °" e hundred a "<> 

ooce Ww timt Mnfimok'ir'dd t' “V"* '-at 

him heartily by the h» i . n ° ,m P oster * and taking 

..^ordered servants to pick u o'the ** good ' natur ed monarch 

to bring fresh ones for "the King ofT 

of Persia and himself. 

said mn^ZnV^ggilMy J ° U Smoked * pipe,’ 

-ill Bit f *' larty hece "« I d-r, 

:r:: 
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accommodated with diaculura and surgical aid, and where 
the marriage was celebrated between the King of Persia and 
the Princess of Hindustan / 5 

“And did the King of Persia ever get. his kingdom back 
again ?” asked the Sultan. 

“Of course he did, sir." replied Scheherazade, “for 
where did you ever hear of a king who had been kept out 
of his just rights by a wicked enchanter that did not regain 
his possessions at the end of a story ? No, sir, at the last 
page of a tale, wicked enchanters are always punished, and 
suffering virtue always rewarded and though I have my 
doubts whether in real life— 

“Be hanged to your prate, madam, and let me know at 
once how King Mushook got back his kingdom, and what he 
did to Ohu/.roo and his son, Ameen Adawb V' 

“Why, sir, marching with live hundred thousand men, 
whom Ids father-in-law placed under his command. King 
Mushook went, via (Jaubul and Afghanistan into Persia , 
he defeated the usurping Ghuzroo upon the plains of 
Tehran, and caused thgt, idolatrous monarch to bo basti¬ 
nadoed to death. As for his son, Ameen Adawb, as that 
young Prince had not taken any part in his father's rebel¬ 
lion, Mushook, who was a merciful sovereign, only ordered 
him to take a certain quantity of tho powder, and to wish 
himself to he a stork. Then he put him into a cage, and 
hung him outside the palace wall. This done, Mushook 
and the Princess swayed magnificenty the sceptre of Persia, 
lived happily, were blest by their subjects, had an infinite 
number of children, and ato pilau and rice every clay. 
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‘‘NoW, sir it happened, after several years’ captivity 
in the cage, that the Prince Ameen Adawb— 

Here Scheherazade paused ; for, looking at her roval 
* n ;: he ,” that HiS Ma ' e8 ‘y fMt asleep, and 

1“ ° f Pri, ‘ 0<> A »“» another 
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ARTHUR CONAN I>OYI,E 

[Arthur C'onan Doyle (1860-1030) took originally to 
medicine but soon gave* it up for literature. His historical 
novels, Micah Clark and The White Company wore enthu¬ 
siastically received by the British public. B\it it is as the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes that, he has become justly fam¬ 
ous. Sherlock Holmes nn<l bis constant friend Watson 
are among the immortals of English literature. Tlieir 
place is alongside of FulstaflF and Pickwick. In later life 
Conan Doyle became interested in spiritualism and made 
several contributions to this subject.. The Sherlock Holmes 
stories have now been collected in a single volume and 
make interesting reading.] 

I N glancing over my notes of the seventy odd cases in 
which 1 have during the hist eight- years studied the 
method of my friend Sherlock Holmes, I find many 
tragic, some comic, a large number merely strange, but 
none common place; for working as ho did rather for the 
love of hi« art, than for the requirement of wealth, ho 
refused to associate himself with any investigation which 
did not tend towards the unusual, and even the fantastic. 
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Of all these varied cases, however, 1 cannot recall any 
which presented more singular features than that which 
was associated with the well-known Surrey family of the 
lioylotts of Stoke Moran. The events in question occurred 
in the early days of my association with Holmes, when we 
were sharing rooms as bachelors in Baker-Street. It is 
possible that I might have placed them upon record 
before, but a promise of secrecy was made at the time, 
from which I have only been freed during the last month 
by the untimely death of the lady to whom the pledge 
was given. It is perhaps as well that the facts should now 
come to light, for I have reason to know there are wide¬ 
spread rumours as to the death of Dr. Grimesby Roylott 

which tend to make the matter even more terrible than 
the truth. ✓ 


It was early in April, in the year’ 83, that I woke 
one morning to find Sherlock Holmes standing, fully 
dressed, by the side of my bed. He was a late riser as a 
rule, and as the clock on the mantlepiece showed mo 
that it was only a quarter past seven, I blinked at him 

V 11 SOme Surpnse ’ perhaps just a little resentment for 
I was myself regular in my habits. 


“Very sorry to knock you up 
it’s the common lot this morning, 
knocked up, she retorted upon me, 
“What is it then ? A fire ?” 


Watson,” said he, 
Mrs. Hudson has 
and I, on you.” 


“but 

been 


“No, a cheat. It seems that a youiw lad v 1ms nr' » 
in a considerable state of excitement! wheats u" 

seeing me . She is waiting „ ow i„ the sitting room Now' 
«hen young ladies wander -about the metropolis at this 
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hour of the morning, and knock sleepy people up out of 
their beds, L presume that it is something very pressing 
which they have to communicate. Should it prove to be 
an interesting case, you would, I am sure, wish to follow it 
from the outset. I thought at any rate that I should call 
you, and give you the chance.” 


Aly dear fellow , 1 would not miss it tor anythin*' 1 .” 

I had no keener pleasure than in following Holmes in his 
professional investigations, and in admiring the rapid de¬ 
ductions, as swift as intuitions, and yet always founded on 
logical basis, with which he unravelled the problems which 
were submitted to him. I rapidly threw on my clothes, 
and was ready in a few minutes to accompany my friend 
down to the sitting-room. A lady dressed in black and 
heavily veiled, who had been sitting in the window, rose as 
we entered. 


“Good morning madam,” said Holmes cheerily. “ My 
•mime is Sherlock Holmes. This is my intimate friend and 
associate, Dr. Watson, before whom you can speak as freely 
as before myself. Ha, I am glad to see that Mrs. Hudson 
has had the good sense to light the fire. Pray draw up to 
it, and I shall order you a cup of hot coffee, for 1 observe 
that you are shivering .’* 

“It is not cold which makes me shiver,” said the woman 
in a low voice, changing her seat as requested. 

“What then ?” 

“It is fear, Mr. Holmes. It is terror,.” She raised her 
veil as she spoke, and we could see that she was indeed 
in a pitiable state of agitation, her face all drawn and grey, 
with restless, frightened eyes, like those of some hunted 
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animal. Her features and figure were those of a woman of 
thirty, but her hair was shot with premature grey and her ex¬ 
pression was weary and haggard. Sherlock Holmes ran her 
over with one of his quick, all comprehensive glances. 

“You must not fear,’’ said he soothingly, bending for¬ 
ward and patting her forearm. “We shall soon set matters 
right, I have no doubt. Yon have con to in by train this 
morning. I see.’’ 

“You know me, then ?” 

“No, but I observe the second half of a return ticket in 
the palm of your left glove. You must have started early, 
and yet you had a good drive in a dogcart, along heavy 
roads, before you reached the station.” 

The lady gave a violent start, and stared in bewilder¬ 
ment at my companion. 

“There is no mystery, my dear madam,” said he smiling. 
“The left arm of your jacket is spattered with mud in no 
less than seven places. The marks are perfectly fresh. 
There is no vehicle save a dog-cart which throws up mud 
in that way, and then only when you sit on the left-hand 
side of the driver.” 

“Whatever your reasons may be, you are perfectly 
correct,” said he. “I started from home before six, reached 
Leatherhead at twenty past, and came in by the first train 
to Waterloo. Sir, I can stand this strain no longer, 1 shall 
go mad if it continues. I have no one to turn to—none, 
save only one, who cares for me, and he, poor fellow, can be 
of littl® aid. I have heard of you, Mr. Holmes ; I have 
heard of you from Mrs. Parintosh, whom you helped in the 
hour of her sore need. It was from her that J. had- your 
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0,1 (l ° • you not think you could hell) me too 

least vou shall not find me ungrateful." 

Holmes turned to his desk, and unlocking it, drew out 
rl alnail t-'ase book which he consulted. 

“Farintosh," .said he, “Ah, yes, I recall the case; it 
was concerned with an opal tiara. 1 think it was before 
vour time, Watson. I can only say, madam, that I shall 
be happy to devote the same care to your case as I did to 
that of your friend. As to reward, my profession is its 
reward ; but you are at liberty to defray whatever expenses 
1 may be put to, at the time which suits you best. And 
now I beg that you will lay before us everyt hingthat may 
help us in forming an opinion upon the matter. 


“Alas !’’ replied our visitor. “The very horror of my 
«tl nation lies in the fact that my fears are so vague, and 
my suspicions depend so entirely upon small points, which 
might seem trivial to another, that oven he to whom of 
all others 1 have a right to look for help and advice looks, 
upon all that I toll him about it as the fancies of a nervous 
woman. Ho does not say so, but I can read it from his 
soothing answer and averted eyes. But I have heard, Mr. 
Holmes that you can see deeply into the manifold wicked- 
ness of the human heart. You may advise me how to 
walk amid the dangers which encompass me," 


“I am all attention madam." 
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“My n une is Helen Stone, ami 1 am living with my 
stepmother, who is the last .>urvivor of one ot the oldest 
Saxon families in England, the Roylotts of Stoke Moran, 
oil the western border of Surrey. ’ 

H 'lines nodded his head. “The name is familiar to mo,” 
-aid he. 

"ihe family was at one time among the riehosl in 
England and the estate extended over the borders into 
Berk-dun- m the north, and Hampshire in the west, in 
the last century, however, lour successive heirs were of a 
dissolute and wasteful disposition, and the family ruin 
was eventually completed by a gambler, in the (lays of 
the Regency. Nothing was left save a few acres of 
ground and the two hundred years’ old house, which is 
itself crushed under a heavy mortgage. The last squire 
dragged out his existence there living the horrible life of 
an aristocratic pauper; but his only son, my stepfather, 
seeing that he must adapt himself to the new conditions 
obtained an advance from a relative, which enabled him 
to take a medical degree and went out to Calcutta, where, 
by his professional skill and his force of character, lie 
establi'hed a large practice. In a fit of anger, however, 
caused by some robberies which had been perpetrated in 
the house, he beat his native butler to death and narrowly 
escaped a capital sentence. As it was, he suffered a long 
term of imprisonment, and afterwards returned to England 
a morose and disapppointed man. 

When Dr. Roylott was in India he married my mother, 
Mrs. Stoner, the young widow of Major-General Stoner, of 
the Bengal Artillery. My sister Julia and I were twins, and 
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" e were on, y two years old at the time of my mother's rc- 
marnage. She had a considerable sum of money, not less 
than a thousand a year, and this she bequeathed to Dr. 
ftoylott entirely whilst we resided with him, with a pro¬ 
vision that a certain annual sum should be allowed to each 
us il. the e\ent ot our marriage. Shortly after our return 
<o England my mother died-she was killed eight years ago 
1,1 a rail " a - v accident near Crewe. Dr. Roytott then aban¬ 
doned his attempts to establish himself in practice in 
London, and took us to live with him in the ancestral house 
ut Stoke Moran. The money which my mother had left was 
enough for all our wants, and there seemed no obstacle 
to our happiness. 


"'But a terrible change came over our steptfather about 
this time. Instead of making friends and exchanging visits 
with our neighbours, who had at first been overjoyed to see 
n, Roylott of Stoke Moran back in tlio old family seat, he 
shut, himself up in his house and seldom emne out save to 
indulge in ferocious quarrels with whoovor might cross his 
path. Violence of temper approaching to mania has been 
hereditary in tho men ot the family, and in my steptfather\s 
case it had, I believe, boen intensified by his long residence 
in the tropics. A scries of disgraceful brawls took placo 
two of which ended in the police-court, until at last h& 
became the terror of the village and tho folks Would fly at 
bis approach, for he is a man of immense strength, and 
absolutely uncontrollable in bis anger, 

“Last week ho hurled the local blacksmith over a parapet 
nlo -a stream and it was only by paying over all the money 
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I could gather together that I was able to avert another 
public exposure. He had no friends at all save the wander¬ 
ing gipsies, and he would give these vagabonds leave to 
encamp upon the few acres of bramble-covered land which 
represent the family estate, and would accept in return the 
hospitality of their tents, wandering away with them some¬ 
times for weeks on end. He has a passion also for Indian 
animals, which are sent over to him by a correspondent, 
and he has at this moment a cheetah and a baboon, which 
wander freely over his grounds, and are feared by the 
villagers almost as much as their master. 

“You can imagine from what I say that my poor sister 
Julia and I had no great pleasure in our lives. No servant 
would stay with us, and for a long time we did all the work 
of the house. She was but thirty at the time of her death, 
and yet her hair had already begun to whiten, even as mine 
has.” 

‘"Your sister is dead, then ?” 

“She died just two years ago, and it is of her death that 
I wish to speak to you. You can understand that, living 
the life which I have described, we were little likely to see 
anyone of our own age and position. We had, however, an 
aunt, my mother’s maiden sister, Miss Honoria Westpliail, 
who lives near Harrow, and we were occasionally allowed to 
pay short visits at this lady’s house. Julia went there 
at Christmas two years ago, and met there a half-pay 
Major of Marines, to whom she became engaged. My 
stepfather learned of the engagement when my sister return¬ 
ed and offered no objection to the marriage, but', within a 
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foi tmght. of the day which had been 
'lie terrible event occurred which has 
otl] y companion." 


fixed for the wedding 
deprived me of mi 


with 1 * 0<> k l ha<1 heen ]eani "K back in his chair 
. m eyes . !„„<.,! his lrea.l «„„k in a cushion. b,„ he 

>"* li ' la »"'l glancoil across a, hi, visitor. 

“ P,, ay be precise as to details,’’ said he. 

dre'dLir""'" 11 " :° ^ *°’ f ° r event of that 

■ ul time ns seared into my memory. The Manor House 

aS . , ,,av * a!rf ' a<l - v sai,1 « very old and only one win. is 
w*n minted. The bedrooms in this wing are on the 

r,:, ; ,0r ' t or sltt,,n S‘ rooniH bein S in th * central block of 
nn < mg. Of these bedrooms, the first is Dr. Roylott’s 

'' SeC '° nd my yiste, '« a "’ ] third my own. There is no 

th™Z n,0atlOn , b6UVee " them ’ but Uley M °«t into 

the same corridor. Do I make myself plain ?” 

“ePrfectly so.” 

l.wn Th Th'?f',T *( "" "' reC r ° 0mS <■!»» A. 

Tv .I f "' K '“ Dr R ° yhU •>*<' *»« hi. room 
■Ily. though wo knew that, h« ha ! not retire,! to rout, for 

.V sister was troubled by the smell of the strong Indian 

cigars winch it was his custom to sm ike. She left her room, 

therefore, and came into mine, where she sat for some time 

m ing about her approaching wedding. At eleven 

o clock she rose to leave me but she paused at the door and 
looked back. 


“ ‘Tell me, Helen,’ said she, -have you 
anyone whistle in the dead of the night ?’ 

“ ‘Never.’ said I. 


ever heard 
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<£ ‘I suppose that you could not possibly whistle youh j 
self in your sleep?’ 

“ ‘Certainly not. But why ?’ 

‘Because during the last few nights I have always, 
about three in the morning, heard a low clear whistle. I am 
a light sleeper, and it has awakened me. I cannot tell 
where it came from - perhaps from the next room, perhaps 
from the lawn. I thought that I would just ask you whe¬ 
ther you had heard it.’ 

No, I have not. It must be. those wretched gipsies 
in the plantation.’ 

“ <Ver y likely. And yet if it were on the lawn I wonder 
that you did not hear it also.’ 

“ ‘Ah,’ but I sleep more heavily than you ” 

Well, it is of no great consequence at any rate,’ she 
smiled back at me, closed my door, and a few moments 
later I heard her key turn in the lock.” 

“Indeed,” sa id Holmes. “Was it your custom always 
to lock yourselves in at night ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ And why ?” 


che'Jtoh h i n „H ,ha K m<mti ° nec ' to the doctor kept a 

L ,»Tr d™ T We had n ° -eurity un. 

less our doors were locked.” J 


“Quite so. 


Pray proceed with your statement.” 
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wdl recollect, were twins, and you know how subtle are the 
links which bind two souls which are so closely allied. It 
was a wild night. The wind was howling outside, and the 
rain was beating and splashing against the windows. 
Suddenly, amidst all the hubbub of the gale, there burst 
forth the wild scream of a terrified woman. ] knew that it 
was my sister’s voice. I sprang from my bed, wrapped a 
shawl round me, and rushed into the corridor. As I opened 
my door I seemed to hear a low whistle, such as my sister 
described, and a few moments later a changing sound, as if 
a mass of metal had fallen. As T ran down the passage my 
sister’s door was unlocked, and revolved slowly upon its 
hinges. I stared at it horror-stricken, not knowing what 
was about to issue from it. By the light of the corridor 
lamp I saw my sister appear at the opening, her face 
blanched with terror, her hands groping for help, her whole 
figure swaying to and fro like that of a. drunkard. I ran to 
her and threw my arms around her, but at that moment 
her knees seemed to give way and she fell to the ground. 
She writhed as one who is in terrible pain, and her limbs 
W'ere dreadfully convulsed. At first I thought that she had 
not recognized me, but as I bent over her she suddenly 
shrieked out in a voice which I shall never forget, ‘0, my 
(«od ! Helen ! It was the band ! The speckled band !’ There 
was something else which she would fain have said, and sho 
stabbod with her finger into the air in the direction of the 
Doctor’s room, but a fresh convulsion seized her and 
choked hor words. I rushed out, calling loudly for my 
stepfather, and T mot him hastening from his room in his 
dressing-gown. When he reached my sister’s side she was 
unconscious and though he poured brandy clown her throat, 



and sent for medical aid from the village, all efforts were in 
vain, for she slowly sank and died without having recover¬ 
ed her consciousness. Such was the dreadful end of my 
beloved sister.” • J 

^ “One moment,” said Holmes, “are you sure about 
this whistle and metallic sound ? Could you swear to it ?” 

“That was what the country coroner asked me at the 
inquiry. It is my strong impression that I heard it and 
yet among the crash of the gale, and the creaking of an old 
house, I may possibly have been deceived. ” 

Was your sister dressed ?” 

“No she was in her night dress. In her richt hand 

was found the charred st„ mp „ f a match, and in Imr left a 

“Showing that she had struck a light and looked about 

what’ Biealarm ^ Place. That is important. And 
conclusions did the coroner come to ?” 

t> “ He investi g at <=>i the case with great care, for Doctor 
Roylott s conduct had long been notorious in the conn,” 
but he was unable to find any satisfactory cause of death’ 
My evidence showed that the door had been fastened Ipon 

Id f 1 >, ner n lde ’ and the windows w ere blocked bv 
old-fashioned shutters with broad iron bars whiob • J 

aecured every night. .The walls .were ^ .olZ 

and were shown to be quite solid all R,„„d and the fl ' 

mg was, also thoroughly examined, with tlm same real' 

Tfee chimney is wide,- but is .barred up b v four u . ‘ 

It is certain, therefore, that my sister ai quite aTone ^ 

She met her .end.. Besides, them were no ma 2 ^ 
violence upon her.” ““arks of any 
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“How about poison ?” 
u The doctors examined 


her for it, but without 

UOL'IjUio ~ - 

“ U Twh« ^ you think that this unfortunate lady died 

° f ’ belief that she died of pure fear and nervous 

shock thZh what it was which frightened her X cannot 

ima ®Were there gipsies in the plantation at the time l” 

“Yes there are nearly always some there. 

“Ah, and what did you gather from this allusion 

band-I speckledl band l ” • it was merely the 

-‘Sometime. I have *^ imes tha t it may have re- 
wild talk o , perhaps to these very 

ferred to some banc o ’ not know whether the 

gipsies in the plantation. them wea r over 

spotted handkerchiefs wluc ^ so “ 3 ^ strange adjective 

their heads might have su 0 g 

Wh t:i:::oU l„s head like a man Who is far from being 

satisfied. waters ” said he; “pray go • on 

“These are very deep waters, 

W ith your narrative.” then> and my life has 

“Two years have P ahS ' ever< A m0 nth ago, how- 

been until lately lone ier kno wn for many years, 

over, a dear fr.em , ™ io ^ ^ my hand in marriage. His 

has done mo the honou Ar mita«*e—the second son of 

name is Armitage — 1 eroy ” Reading. Mv step- 

name IS Crane Water, near K,eaain 0 . 

Mr. Armitage, of Cu match, and we are 

has offered no opposition to 


some repairs were started in the west wing of the building, 
and my bedroom wall has been pierced, so that I have bad 
to move into the chamber in which my sister died, and to 
sleep in the very bed in which she slept. Imagine, then, 
my thrill of terror when last night, as I lay awake, thinking 
over her terrible fate, I suddenly heard in the silence’ of 
the Dight the low whistle which had been the herald of her 
own death. I sprang up and lit the lamp, but nothing 
was to be seen in the room. I was too shaken to go to bed 
again, however, so I dressed, and as soon as it was daylight 
I slipped down, got a dog-cart at the Crown Inn, which is 
opposite, and drove to Leatherhead, from whence, I have 
come on this morning, with the one object of seeing you 
and asking your advice.” 

‘‘You have done wisely,” said my friend. “But have 
you told me all 

‘‘Yes, all.” 


Miss Stoner you have not. You are screening your 
steplather.” 

‘‘Why, wbat do you mean ?” 


For answer Holmes pushed back the frill of black lace 
which fringed the hand that lay upon our visitor’s knee. 
Five little vivid spots, the marks of four fingers and a 
thumb were printed upon the white wrist. 


‘‘You have been cruelly used,” said Holmes. 

The lady coloured deeply, and covered over her injured 
wrist. ‘‘He is a hard man,” she said, “and perhaps he 

hardly knows his own strength.” 
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There was a long silence, during which Holmes leaned 
his chin upon his hands and stared into the crackling fire. 

“This is very deep business,’ he said at last. “There 
are a thousand details which I should desire to know before 
I decide xipon our course of action. Yet we have not a. 
moment to lose. If we were to come to Stoke Moran today r 
would it be possible for us to see over these rooms without, 
the knowledge of your stepfather V’ 

“As it happens, he spoke of coming into town to-day 
upon some most important business. It is possible that ho 
will be away all day, and that there would be nothing to. 
disturb you. We have a housekeeper now, but she is old 
and foolish, and I could easily get her out of the way.” 

“Excellent. You are not averse to this trip, Watson ? 

“By no means.” 

“Then we shall both come. What are you going to do 
yourself V' 

“I have one or two things which I would wish to do now 
that I am in town. But I shall return by the twelve o'clock 
train, so as to be there in time for your coming.” 

“And you may expect us early in the afternoon. I have 
myself some small business matters to attend to. Will you 
not wait and breakfast i 

“No, I must go. My heart is lightened already since 
have confined my trouble to you. I shall look forward to 
seeing you again this afternoon.” She dropped her thick 
black veil over her face, and glided from the room. 

“And what do you think of it all, Watson ?” askecl 
Sherlock Holmes, (leaning back in his chair. 


“It seems to me to be a most Clark and sinister 
business. 

“Dark enough and sinister enough.” 

“Yet if the lady is correct in saying that the flooring and 
'walls are sound, and that the door, window, and chimnej 
are impassable, then her sister must have been undoubtedly 
alone when she met her mysterious end. 

“What becomes, then, of these nocturnal whistles, and 
what of the very peculiar words of the dying woman ?’ 

“I cannot think.” 

“When you combine the ideas of whistles at night, the 
presence of a band of gipsies who are on intimate terms 
■with this old doctor, the fact that we have every reason to 
believe that the doctor has an interest in preventing his 
stepdaughter’s marriage, the dying allusion to a band and 
finally, the fact that Miss Helen Stoner heard a metallic 
■clang, which might have been caused by one of those metal 
bars which secured the shutters falling back into their place, 
I think there is good ground to think that the mystery may 
be cleared along those lines.” 

“But what then, did the gipsies do ?” 

“I cannot imagine.” . 

f “I see many objections to any such a theory.” 

“And so do I. It is precisely for that reason that we are 
going to-Stoke Moran this .day. I want to see whether the 
•objections are fatal, or if they may be explained away. Bui 
what; in the name of the devil !” 

The‘ejaculation had been drawn from my companion bj 
tfhe fact that our d oor had been suddenly dashed open, anc 
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that a huge ma „ framed himself j„ the a rt 
costume was a peculiar mixture of the professional and of 
he agricultural, having a black top-hat; a lone frock-coat 

^n7; t T gai r\ w,th a ^* 

c osebaroffh d " ‘ iSha ‘ br -hed the 

of the doorway, and his breadth seemed to span 
it across from side to side a i r 

a , S1Cle - A lar g e ^ce, seared with 

thousand wrmWes, burned yellow with the sun, and 

marked with every evil passion was turned from one to the 
other of us while his deep set, bile shot eyes and the hioh 
thin, fleshless nose, gave him somewhat the resemblance to 
a fierce old bird of prey. 

“Which of you is Holmes ?” asked this apparition. 

“My name, sir, but you have the advantage of me,” said 
my companion quietly. . * 


“I am Dr. Grimesby Roylott, of Stoke Moran.” 

‘Indeed, doctor,” said Holmes blandly. “Pray take a 
seat.” 


“I will do nothing of the kind. My stepdaughter has 

been here, I have traced her. What has she been saying to 
you? ” . 

“It is a little cold for the time of the year,” said Holmes. 

“What has she been saying to you ?” screamed the old 
man furiously. , 

But I have heard that the crocuses promise well,”' 
continued my companion imperturbably. 

“Ha ! You put me off, do you ?” said our new visitor, 
taking a step forward and shaking his hunting-crop. “I know 
you, you scoundrel l I have heard of you before. You ar Q 
Holmes the meddler.” 




' My friend smiled. 

“Holmes the busy-body !” 

His smile broadened. 

“Holmes the Scotland-yard Jack-in-office.” 

, Holmes chuckled heartily. “Your conversation is most 
entertaining,” said he. “When you go out close the door, 
for there is a decided draught.” 

t ‘I will go when I have had my say. Don’t you dare to 
meddle with my affairs. I know that Miss Stoner has been 
here. I traced her ! I am a dangerous man to fall foul of f 
See here.” He stepped swiftly forward, seized the poker, 
and bent it into a curve with his huge brown’hands. 

“See that you keep yourself out of my grip,” he snarled, 
and hurling the twisted poker into the fireplace, he strode 
out of the room. 


“He seems a very amiable person,” said Holmes, laugh¬ 
ing. I am not quite so bulky, but if he had remained X 
might have shown him that my grip was not much more 
feeble than his own.” As he spoke he picked up the steel 
poker, and with a sudden effort straightened it out again. • 


‘ Fancy his having the insolence to confound me with 
the official detective force ! This incident gives zest to our 
hpWever ’; and I only trust that our little 
^er imprudence in allowing this 

brute to trace her. And now Watsnn 1X70 cK oil L 


exboirsion. 

•' •,., - iV ■ 


wfien Sherlock Holmes return- 


held 


hand 
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I >a P er > scrawled 


over with notes ant 


; f t,,e d —•“ -lie. 

-ork o„t the present pric^of^ ^ be ° U ° bliged to 
•it is concerned. The total ■ 1,u es ments with which 

th0 ^ath was little shorToff i’iI^ ^ ^ *** ° f 

lf) e fall in agriculturiI • ffl ’ 1O0 > ^ now through 

•daughter can claim an • P " Ces not more than £750. Each 

i an incomp • 

. ' 18 evMenfc « therefore, that if both WrhhlT 

beauty would have had a mere Dit J “ arned fchis 

them would cripple him to a P ’ Whl,e CVen 0116 of 

<-» 

Nio very strongest mof T prov ed that he has 

anything of the sort. “ w '’£'*** !“ ^ ^ of 
f or dawdling especially-- as tl i’j * & ° n ’ 1 US 1S to ° senous 

interesting * ou ^~ £ 1*" T™ ** " - 

shall call a cab and dr' t w ^ 80 ,f - you are ready we 

4m if v r„ c mter,o °- isho " w b » 

An Eloy. 1 7 i : , Py °'" *• rocket. 

Who can twist steel pokers intoklotT'That" gent]emen 
hn * .«*• 1 all that ». ^.i.' *“ d * too ‘ k - 

m c,uc " ins « *«** 

cloud. i„ t.L l,catc',!7’ Thelc "" “ ** ' Ue0 > r 

s*-? m,t - 

lel , 1 ;° f tl,e ™“ i8t •««. To u,3 at 

mi. ‘ f ,,r • r 'T C °' ,trMt «» -veet pro- 

‘ N 1 M "'o "-I- -mMter q „o,t upon avl.iolt „ 
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Avere engaged. My companion sat in front of the trap, his 
arms folded, his hat pulled down over his eyes, and his chin 
sunk upon his brest, buried in the deepest thought. Sud¬ 
denly, however, he started, tapped me on the shoulder and 
pointed over the meadows. 

“Look there !” said he. 

A heavily-timbered park stretched up in a gentle slope, 
thickening into a grove at the highest point. From amidst 
the branches there jutted out the grey gables and hicrh 
roof-tree of a very old mansion. 


“Stoke Moran ?” said he. 

Yes, sir, that be the house of Dr. 
remarked the driver. 


Grimesby Roylott,” 


^ ‘There is some building going on there, 
“that is where we are going.” 




said Holmes ; 


S * he vllla S e >” said the driver, pointing to a 

to getto th°°h S SOme diStan ° e to the left ; “but if you want 
to get to the house, you’ll find it shorter to go over this 

' I 6 * S ° by tl>e foot P at h over the fields. There it is 

where the lady is walking.” ’ 

w ‘ <And the 1 fa ncy, is Miss Stoner,” observed 

his eyes - “ Yes - 1 think - « - 

fare - and the trap rattied bact »«* 

sMir I *tIafi it a fr lk ” SaidHalmeS>as we loUmbed the 
le that this fellow should think we had come here as 

architects, or on some definite business T+ 

gossip. Gdod afternoon, You Z tZ 2 

have been as good as our word.” 
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Our client of the morning had hurried forward to meet 
us with a face which spoke her joy. “I have been waiting 
so eagerly for you,” she cried, shaking hands with us 
warmly. “All has turned out splendidly. Dr. Roylott 
has gone to town, and it is unlikely that he will be back 
before evening.” 

“We have had the pleasure of making the Doctor’s 
acquaintance,” said Holmes, and 4 in a few words he sketched 
out,what had occurred. Miss Stoner turned white to the 
lips as she listened. 

“Good heavens !” she cried, “he has followed me, 
then. 

“So it appears.” 

“He is so cunning that I never know when lam safe 
from him. What will he say when he returns ?”j 

“He must guard himself, for he may find that there is 
some one more cunning than himself upon his track. You 
must lock yourself from him to-night. If he is violent, 
we shall take you away to your aunt’s at Harrow. Now, we 
must make the best use of our time, so kindly cake us at 
once to thaprooms which we are to examine. 

The building was of grey lichen-blotched stone, with a 
high central portion, and two curving wings, like the claws 
of a crab, thrown out on each side. In one of these wings 
the windows were broken, and blocked with wooden boards, 
while the roof was partly carved in a picture of ruin. The 
central portion avus in little better repair, but the right- 
hand block was comparatively modern, and the blinds in 
the windows, with the blue smoke curling up from the 
chimneys, showed that this Avas Avhere the family resided. 
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Some scaffolding had been erected against the end wall, and 
the stonework had been broken into, but there were no signs 
of any workmen at the moment of our visit. Holmes walked 
slowly up and down the ill-tsimmed lawn, and examined 
with deep attention the outsides of the windows. 

“This, I take it, belongs to the room in which you 
used to sleep, the centre one to your sister’s, and the 
one next to the main building to Dr. Roylott’s cham¬ 
ber ?” 

“Exactly so. But I am now sleeping in the middle 
one.” 

“Pending the alterations, as I understand. By the way 
there does not seem to be any very pressing need for re¬ 
pairs at that end wall.” 

“There were none. I believe that it was an excuse to 
move me from my room.” 

“Ah ! that is suggestive. Now, on the other side 
of this narrow wing runs the corridor from which these 
three rooms open. There are windows in it, of course ?” 

“Yes, but very small ones. Too narrow for any one to 
passthrough.” 

“As you both locked your doors at night your rooms 
were unapproachable from that side. Now, would you 
have the kindness to go into your room, and to bar your 
shutters V' ■, f • 

MisS Stondr’did so, abd Holmes, after careful examina¬ 
tion through the open 'window, endeavoured in every way to 
force the shutter open, bdt without success. . There Was 

no slit through’ which a. knife cp,uld be passed to raise 
the bar, Then with his lens he tested the hinges, but they 
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“Hum 1 1 lr ° n ’ firmly int ° the passive masonry. 

Hum ,aid he, scratching his chin in some perplexity. 

it 0 ^: e : tam,y some difficulties. Ho one 

n <lb ' S 1 CSe ' slluLters lf they were bolted. Well 
nnitWr’' ^ ^ ^ inS1<Ie tllrows an A light upon the 

A small side-door led into the whitewashed corridor 

.' 0m " Uch thG three bedrooms opened. Holmes refused 
to examine the third chamber, so we passed at once to the 
second that m which Miss Stoner was now sleeping, and in 
which her sister had met her fate. It was a homely little 
room w.tli a low ceiling and a gaping fire-place, after the 
iashion of old country houses. A brown chest of drawers 
stood in one corner, a narrow white-counterpaned bed in 
another, and a dressing-table on the left-hand side of the 
window. These articles, with two small wicker-work chairs, 
made up all the furniture in the room, save for a square of 
Wilton carpet in the centre. The boards round and the 
panelling of the walls were brown, worm-eaten oak, so old 
and discoloured that it may have dated from the original 
building of the house. Holmes drew one of the chairs into 
a corner and sat silent, while his eyes travelled round and 
round and up and down, taking in every detail of the 
apartment. 


Where does that bell communicate with ?” he asked 
at last, pointing to a thick bell-rope which hung down 
beside the bed, the tassel actually lying upon the 
pillow, 


“It goes to the housekeeper’s room.” 

“It looks newer than the other thinsrs ?” 



Yes it was only put there a couple of years ago,” 

“Your sister asked for it, I suppose ?” 

“No, I never heard of her using it. We used always 
to get what we wantedfor ourselves.” 

“Indeed, it seemed unnecessary to put so nice a bellpull 
there. You will excuse me for a few minutes while I satisfy 
myself as to this floor ” He threw himself down upon his 
face with his lens in his hand and crawled swiftly backwards 
and forwards, examining minutely the cracks between the 
hoards. Then he did the same with woodwork with which 
the chamber was panelled. Finally he walked over to the 

bed and spent some time in staring at it, and in running 

his eye up and down the wall. Finally he took the bell 
rope in his hand and gave it a brisk tug. 


“Why, it’s a dummy,” said he. 
“Won’t it rintr *” 

O 


“No, it is not even attached to a wire, 
interesting. You can see now that it is 
hook just above where the little opening of 
is.” 


This is very 
fastened to a 
the ventilator 


“How very absurd ! I never noticed that before ” 

r „pe Very 3tr “ nge mUt ‘ ered H ° lmes ’ at the 

“There are one or two very singular points about 
this room. Per example, what a fool a builder must be 
open a ventilator in another room, when with +h 

trouble, he might hare oommunicoted with the ou^ 

“That is also quite modern,” said the lady. 
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“Done about the same time as the bell-rope,” marked 
Hoi mes. 

Yes, tlieie Mere several little changes carried out about 
that time.” 

“They seem to have been of a most interesting 
character-dummy bell-ropes, and ventilators which 
do not ventilate. With your permission, Miss Stoner, 

we shall now carry our researches into the inner apart¬ 
ment.” 

Dr. Grimes by Roylott’s chamber was larger than that of 
his stepdaughter, but was as plainly furnished. A camp-bed, 
a small wooden shelf full of books, mostly of a technical 
character, an arm-chair beside the bed, a plain wooden chair 
against the wall, a round table, and a largo iron safe were 
the principal things, which met the eye. Holmes Avalkod 
slowly round and examined each and all of them with the 
keenest interest. 

“What s in here ( ’ he asked tapping the safe. 

“My stepfather’s business papers.” 

“Oh ! you have been inside, then '{” 

Only once, some years ago. “I remember that it was full 
of papers.” 

‘‘There isn’t a cat in it, for example ?” 

“No. What a strange idea !” 

"Well, look at this !” He took up a small saucer of 
milk which stood on the top of it. 

"No ; wo don’t keep a cat. But there is a cheetah and 
a baboon.’ 

"Ah, yes of course ! Well, a cheetah is just a big oat, 
and yet a saucer of milk does not go very far in satisfying 



Its wants, J. dare say. There is one point which I should 
wish to determine.” He squatted down in front of the 

wooden chair, and examined the seat of it with the greatest 
attention. 

“Thanh you, That is quite settled,” said he, rising and 

putting his lens in his pocket. “Hullo ! here is something 
i nteresting. 6 

The object which had caught his eyes was a small dog 

I ash hung on one corner of the bed. The lash, however 
111,0,1 itSelf ’ andtied S ° “ 40 ^ >oop of 

What do you make of that, Watson * 

shouM be'tiZr 11 en0Ugh laSh - But 1 d0 "’ t ^ » 

“That is not quite so common, is it J Ah me ' it’s , 

:r a ^" br x to a 

crime it is the worst of all. I think that t i, q „ 

now Mis* , . h afc 1 have seen enough 

out upon the lawn.” y ° Ur permissioa ™ ^all walk 

so d^, d aXas ee w n b myfrie,ld ' Sfa06SO «*“■ ° rhis l»o- 

investigation We hid walk'd " 6 " 1 & ° m th<i S ° ene ° f Us 
B ion. we had walked several times un and do*™ 
the lawn, neither Miaa " und down 

» ner miss btoner nor myself likimr k i 

in upon his thoughts before he „ ' , .. 8 to break 
reverie. . h<S r ° u3ed hl “self from his 

.“It is very essential. Miss Stoner ” said b„ „ lv . 

you should absolutely follow ad, „e Tu o ' 
pect.^ in every res- 


Your Ufe 


ad ujma your <qs&&viiy ' 

' * '■} ’ r -Vf J *.!> : 
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l 1 ***™ >•»“ t,lat ' «■» in your hands." 
^huJyZ't^' b ° th my fn ' en<l 1 '""* f *Pnnd the 

f" 1 ' M "" S<<>n " 1 f ,wd him in astonish. 

L T trae "* W »- 1 Mi-e that 

m 'Hi.jjro mil over there >” 

‘ Ves, that is the ‘Crown’.” 

tl„.,-,"r’ V V " Ur visible from 

“Certainly.” 

"Von most coniine .vonrselflo .your room, on prate,me 
heudnelie, a lien your ate,.father comes back Then 

. . . .. ...gut, y „„ „„, s t „ P J : 

*' ;; r ‘; ,i “ * a,K ' M , u> -■ i*u™ , lft 

'"' h yon are hkely to want into the room which you used 

<" "-upy. , have „„ doubt that, in spite of the r pZ 
.VO" could manage there for one night." P 

“Oil, you, easily.“ 

“Ihe rest you will leave in our hands.’’ 

“Hut what will you do ?” 

"We shall ,p„„d the night in your room, and we 

-hall invert,gate the cause of this uoiee which has disturbed 
you. 


"I boliove, Mr. Hnlme., that you hayo already 

up your mind," .aid Mi« Stoner, laying her hantl 
my com minion's sleeve 


made 

upon 



Perhaps I have.” 


* JfrJ” Pity ' B Sake Me ** ™ «» —. of my 

speak'- Sh °“ ld P ‘° fer ‘° h «e dearer proofs before j 

Trreit anTtf £ ~^ 
fright.” h d ed fro »» some sudden 

ablysTmem^tlnllwe 80 ' 1 * hink “““ko™ was prob. 
musfc leave youfojf » r ”° W ’ »- Stoner, we 

journey wouW be in^n Zoo, u " “ d “• »“ 
you will do what I have told **’ ^ b<> brave ' for if 

• ‘hat we shall soon drive awa/tt’ 7“ ^ ^ "’" wl 
. you,” a "'“ y the dangers that threaten 

v-l* .... 

Sherlock Holmes and I had no rliffi u - 
bedroom and sitting-room at the r ^ y *“ engagin S a 
* the upper floor, an d7rot o ur T? " ^ 

mand a view of the avenue ea te »^ nd r W T® C ° uld eom ' 

«f Stoke.Moran Manor House’ At°, th ® lnhabited wing 

Grimesby Eoylott drive past hi 't ^ We saw 
beside the little figure of the lad wh T f ° rm Ioomin g U P 

bad some slight difficulty in undoin g ° the" ^ ^ 

and we heard the hoarse roar of the n > * ^ gate * 

saw the fury with which he shook hi °° t0r 8 V ° lce ’ and 

?£"* drove on, and a few minutes later w '* **** * 
hgbt spring up among the trees ua tZ a sudden 

«%* sitting.rooms,, 118 *he Jamp »“» It j„ one 

.. U • <Do you know . Watson," said ,■ . 

the gathering, darkness. ^ 

xeaily some 
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s' lupies as to taking von to-night, 
element ot danger. ’ 


There is a distine 


“t an I be of assistance (" 

“ Vour prince might be invaluable.” 
“ 1 shall certainly come.” 

“It is very kind of you.” 


i(>U H l )eak »>f danger. You have evidently seen more 
m these rooms than was visible to me.” 

“No, but I fancy that .1 may have deduced a little 
more. I imagine that you saw all that I did.” 


“ T Wlw '“’thing remarkable save the bell-rope, and 
v/hat purpose that could answer I confess is more than I 
• an imagine.” 


“You saw the ventilator, too ?” 

\es, but l do not think that it is such a very unusual 
thing to have a small opening between two rooms. It was 
no small tlint (i rat could Jianily pass through.*' 

”1 knew that we should find a ventilator before ever 
we t ame to 8toko Moran.” 


“My dear Holmes I” 

“Oh, yes, I did. You remember in her statement she 
said that her sister could smell Dr. Roylott's cigar. Now, 
of course, that suggests at onoo that there must bo com- 
munioation between the two rooms. It could only be a 
smull one, or it would have been remarked upon at the 
coroner’s inquiry. 1 doduced a ventilator.” 

“Rut what harm can thoro bo in that l" 



C ° ini ' i,L ' nce of «“**• 
in the bed <“«*• Do'en not that *,™ y W * K> ^ 

“I cannot as yet see any connection/’ 

bed r M yOU ° b9erre anything about that 

“No.” 

“It was clamped to the floor d;h ^ 
fastened like that before ?” ' ‘ U CVer See a bed 

“I cannot say that I have ” 

“The lady could not move her bed If * , 

be in the same relative position tn ^ alwa ^ 

the rope - for so we mav 11 • the ventlIator and to 

meant for a bell-pull.” * 1 ’ SmCC ^ Wa ® cIearI y never 

hitting H Tw! Z ed ;Z s ;z z ztT y what you are 

subtle and horrible crime.” 1016 ° prevent so me 

“Subtle enough and horrible enough Wh« . 

does go wrong he is the first of criminals b a Ct ° r 

aod ho has knowledge. Palmer and Pritchard 

the heads of their profession Th* h d Were amon S 

»««• But we shai, p wi ho™s : n r;:tf s e r 

OVer •' for goodness’ sake let us have a quiet ^ "‘ ght ls 

• our minds for a few hours to someth • ** pipe ’ and turn 

nours to spmething more cheerful ” 

the t ~ ~ 

Bouse. Two hours passed ^ ^ 

*y. just at the stroke of Y • /’ d tten ’ 8udd en- 

out right in front of us. ^ a 81 light shone 
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‘ I hat is our .signal, said Holmes, springing to his feet ; 
“it comes from the middle window'.’’ 

As we passed out lie exchanged a few words with the 
landlord, explaining that we were going on a late visit to an 
acquaintance, and that it was possible that we might spend 
the night there. A moment later we were out on the dark 
road, a chill wind blowing in our faces, and one yellow light 
twinkling in front of us through the gloom to guide us on 
our sombre errand. 

I here was little difficulty in entering the grounds, for 
unrepaired breaches gaped in the old park wall. Making 
our way among the trees, we reached the lawn, crossed it, 
and were about to enter through the window, when out 
from a clump of laurel bushes there darted what seemed to 
be a hideous and distorted child, who threw itself on the 
grass wit h writhing liml)H and then ran swiftly across the 
lawn into the darkness. “My (»nd !“ 1 whispered, “did 
you see it. '{" 

Holmes was for the moment as startled as J. His hand 
dosed like a vice upon my wrist in his agitation. Then he 
broke into a low laugh, and put. his lips to my ear. 

*‘Tt is a nice household,” he murmured, “that is the 
baluam.'' 

I had forgotten the strange pets which the Doctor 
affected. There? was the cheetah, too ; perhaps we might 
find it upon our shoulders at any moment. I confess that 
l felt easier in tny mind when, after following Holmes’ 
example anti slipping off my shoes, 1 found myself inside 
the bedroom. My companion noiselessly closed the shutters, 
moved the lamp on to the table, and cast his eyes round the 
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room. All was as we had seen it in the daytime. Then 
creeping up to me and making a trumpet of his hand, he 
whispered into my ear again so gently that it was all that I 
•could do to distinguish the Words : 

‘ The least sound would be fatal to our plans/’ 

I mod dec! to show .that I had heard. * 

“We must sit without a light. He would see it throuW. 
the ventilator/’ - 

X nodded again. 

it h D ° n0t S ° t0 Sieep ; y ° ur Ve,y life ma y depend upon 
„ Havc ym,r P Isto1 rea dy in case we should need it [ 
wdl sit on the side of the bed, and you in that chair. ” ' 

table k ° U * m ' re • vc i; and laid it on the corner of the 

Holmes had brought up a long thin eane. and this he 
placed upon the bed beside him. By it he laid the box of 

matches and. the stump of candle. Then he turned down 

the lamp and we were left in darkness. 

How shall I ever forget that dreadful vigil e I 00 „, r , „ , 
hear a sound, nor even the drawing of a breath, and yet I 

of ml th “ y C ° mpanion 3at °Pen-eyed, within a few feet 
l/ n sam P state of nervous tension in which I -wa- 
myself. The shutters cut off the last ray of light „nd 
waited in absolute darkness. From outsid ’ 
occasional cry of a night-bird, and once at our vermin lo’* 

waiTindeed'at ^ told - that the cheetah 

tones of the parish clock, which^omeTcIut 

of an hour. How long they seemed, those quartern. Twewl ' 
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° clock, and one, and two, and three, and still we sat 
Mailing silently for whatever might befall. 

Suddenly there Mas the momentary gleam of a light up 
in the direction of the ventilator, niiich vanished immedia¬ 
tely, but Mas succeeded by a strong smell of burning oil and 
heated.metal. Someone in the nest room had lit a dark 
lantern, I heard a gentle sound of movement, and then all 
was silent once more, though the smell greu’ stronger. For 
half an hour 1 sat u'ith straining ears. Then suddenly 
another sound became audible—a very gentle, soothing 
sound, like that of a small jet of steam escaping continually 
from a kettle. The instant that we heard it, Holmes sprang 
from the bed, struck a match, and lashed furiously with his / 
cane at the hell-pull. 

“You see it, Watson {’ he yelled. “You see it ?” 

But I saw nothing. At the moment when Holmes 
struck the light 1 heard a lo>v, clear whistle, but the sudden 
glare flashing into my weary eyes made it impossible for 
me to toll what it M as at which my friend lashed* mo savagely. 

I could, however, sec that, his face was deadly pale, and 
filled with horror and loathing. 

He had ceased to strike, and Mas gazing up at the 
ventilator, M’hcn suddenly there broke from the silence of 
the night the most horrible cry to which I have ever listen¬ 
ed. It swelled up louder and louder, a hoarse yell of pain r 
and fear and anger ail mingled in the one dreadful shriek. 
They say that away down in the village, and even in the 
distant parsonage, that cry raised the sleepers from their 
beds. It struck cold to our hearts and I stood gazing at 
Holmes, and ho at me, until the last cohoes of it had died 
away into the silence from which it rose. 
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c ‘^Vhat can it mean ?” 

“ U means that is all over,” Holmes answered. 

“And perhaps, after all, it is all for the best. Take 
yonr pistol and we shall enter Dr. Roylott’s room.” 

With a grave face he lit the lamp and led the wav down 
corridor. Twice he struck at the chamber door without 
amy^ply from within. Then he turned the handle and 
red, I a Ins heels, with the cocked pistol in mv hand. 

Hwasasin.u'ar sight which met our eye,.' On the 

iim 1 brill* l f d , ai k lante ' 11 " ' th t,ie sJmtter ball’ open, throw- 
which ght " P °" the ir ”» too door of 

sat Dr. Grime-'h '■ P° thia .'*»<>• «n *he wooden chair, 
his ha - t , * ■' t0 y t0tt ) clad in a. long grey dressing-gown, 

red hl!llTss t* ] ? r °‘ rUf “ n * beneath a,ld his feet thrust into 

stock with the l l ,' PPerS ' AOl '° Se hiS * a P l»y toe short 
dav H h |! hmglash whioh « had noticed durinc the 

in a dreadfu’/ri^d "? ”*”«*** 

Ids brow he hal a pZZlyZTttT ^u'l ^ 
speckles, which seemed to be bound tighc^ round hm 
As we entered he made neither sound nor moZ ^ 

The band ! the .speckled band whispered Holmes. 

gear began to mov^In^the 1 ” ^ hi ‘ S stran g® head- 

hair the souat d- , u reared itSelf fVom aEnon g his 

loathsol q s ::; e ^ am0nd - Shaped h6ad and P“®*« oec/ofa 

-ake I L iS r n S dr ra He 1 !" ' rV ■ H ° W *—‘he deadliest 

bitten. Viol", e do ! I WltW “ “~„d. of being 

Violent e does, truth, recoil upon the violent, and 
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the schemer falls into the pit which he digs for another. 
Let ns thrust this creature back into his den, and we can 
then remove Miss Stoner to some place of shelter and let 
the county police know what has happened.’ 


As he spoke he drew the dog whip swiftly from the dead 
man s lap, and throwing the noose round the reptile’s neck, 
he drew it from it’s horrid perch, and, carrying it at arm’s 

length, threw it into the iron safe, which he closed upon 
it. 


Such are the true facts of the death of Dr. Grimesby 
Ftoylott, ot Stoke Moran. It is not necessary that I should 
prolong a narrative which has already run to too great a 
length, by telling how we broke the sad news to the terrified 
girl, how we conveyed her by the morning train to the care 
of her good aunt at Harrow, of how the slow process of 
official inquiry came to the conclusion that the Doctor met 
his fate w liile indiscreetly playing with a dangerous pet. 
The little which I had yet to learn of the case was told me 
by Sherlock Holmes as we travelled back next day. 

“I had,” said he, “come to an entirely erroneous 
conclusion, which shows, my dear Watson, how dangerous 
it always is to reason from insufficient data. The presence 
of the gipsies, and the use of the word ‘band,' which was 
used by the poor girl, no doubt, to explain the appearance 
which she had caught a horrid glimpse of by the light of her r 
match, were sufficient to put me upon an entirely w r rong 
scent. I can only claim the merit that I instantly reconsi¬ 
dered my position when, however, it became clear to me 
that whatever danger threatened an occupant of the room 
could not come either from the window or the door. My 
attention was speedily drawn, as 1 have already remarked to 
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von, to this ventilator, ; 111 < i t < > tin* ) »«• 11 - ru pe which li 11 u g < 1 < • v\ 11 
to the betl. The discovery that this was a diimmv and that 
the bed was clam jkoI to 1 he floor, instantly guv** rise t• > the 
suspicion tluit the rope was there as a bridge t<>r something 
passing through the hole. and coming to the bed. The idea 
of a snake instantly occurred to me, and when f coupled it 
-with my knowledge that the doctor was furnished with a 
supply of creatures from India. I felt that 1 was probably 
on the right track. The idea of using a form of poison 
which could not possibly be discovered by any chemical 
test was just such a one as would occur to a clever and 
ruthless man who had had an Eastern training. The rapidity 
with which such a poison would take effect would also, from 
his point of view, be an ad vantage. It would be a sharp- 
ey°d coroner indeed who could distinguish the two little 
dark punctures which would show where tin* poison lungs 
has done their work. Then L thought of the whistle. Of 
course lie must recall the snake before the morning light 
revealed it to the victim. He had trained it, probably }>y 
the use of the milk which we saw, to return to him when 
summoned. He would put it through the ventilator at the 
hour that he thought best, with the certainty that it would 
crawl down the rope, and land on the bed. It might or 
might not bite the occupant , perhaps she might escape 

every night for a week, but sooner or later she must fall a. 
victim. 

“I had come to these conclusions before ever 1 had 
entered his room. An inspection of hi* chair showed me 

that he had been in the habit of standing on it. which of 

course, would be necessary in order that he should reach 
the ventilator. The sight of the safe, the saucer of milk, and 
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t he lo° p of whipcord were enough to finally dispel any 
< oubts which may have remained. The metallic clano- 
heard by Miss Stoner was obviously caused by her father 
hastily dosing the door of his safe upon its terrible 
occupant. Having once made up my mind, you know the 
^teps which I took in order to put the matter to the proof. 
J heard the creature hiss, as T have no doubt that you did 
also, and I instantly lit the light and attacked it, 

“With the result of driving it through the ventilator." 

And also with the result of causing it to turn upon its 
master at, the other side. Some of the blows of my cane 
<-ame home, and roused its snakish temper, so that it flew 
<>pon the first person it saw. In this way I am no doubt 
indirectly responsible for Dr. Grhnesby Roylott's death, 
ami I cannot say that it is likely to weigh very heavily 
upon my conscience.’’ 



7. THE GIFT OF THE MAGI 

O. HENRY 


^ ®y^ ne y Porter, who later assumed the pen name 

ot O. Henry, was born in North Carolina in 1862. • He was 
by turn a drug-store assistant, a rancher, a journalist and 
a clerk m a bank. He thus came into touch with various 
persons m society, and it is the life of labourers, typists, 
office clerks doctors, stock brokers, authors, painters, 
convicts, and men of fashion that crowed his pages. O 
Henry gave much stimulus to the short story in America. 

w- rat L Set i ltS lan S ua g e and popularized the American 
Fm.f 'M-w be ^ s ^ ies are coIlected in the volume The 

• T it Glft ° f the Magi ranks as one of the best 
snort stones m the world. 


^-^NE dollar and eighty-seven cents. That was all. And 
sixty cents of it was in pennies. Pennies saved one 
and two at a time by bulldozing the grocer and the vegeta¬ 
ble man and the butcher until one’s cheek burned with the 
silent imputation of parsjmony that such close dealing 
implied. Three times Della counted it. One dollar and 

eighty-seven cents. And the next day would be Christ- 
mas. 

i . 

There was clearly# nothing left to do but flop down on 
tjie, shahhy little couch and howl. So Della did it. Which 
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institutes t he moral reflection that life i . , 

-U’ffle*. and smiles, with .sniffles predominating. ^ ° ^ 

from the first sta^'elxl the^^ ** * ra,l,iaJ1 >‘ hiding 

A flat It $8 per week /t'd I * ^ ** ^ W 

'Inscription, but it certainly h id tl i' '“'I rxactl - v be ggat 
for the madieaney squad. ’ ^ " OI< 0,1 the look - 0,,t 

z : ^ ^ - 

mortal li„„ rr ,„ U |,| ... > Ktrte button from which no 

.. 

n.« •Dillinglu,,,,- hail been Hung to the breete dnrin, 

;™ i::r" - 

WO, the letters of‘Dillingham’ looked blurred" lls though 

nnlL«m , il! h,, n ,n R SenOUHly ° f °°" fcractin S to » modest and 
v K } But whenever Mr. James Dillingham 

Zl‘r UnV h< r 8,1,1 rWH ‘ hed hiS Hat »bove he was 

Volt r 1 * r °1 ly h " m ' d by Mrs * Jam - Dillingham 
.theady introduced to you as Della. Which is all 
very good. 

Delhi finished her cry and attended to her cheeks with a 
powder rag. She stood by the window and looked out dully 

!lt 11 m ' y ” Ht WHlkin # «• « r «y fence in a grey backyard. To¬ 
morrow would be Cl.ri8t.nuw Day, and she had only $1-87 
Wit 1 which to buy Jim a present. She bad been savin.' 
every penny she could for months, with his result. Twenty 
dollars a week doesn’t go far. Expenses had been greater 
than she had caleulated. They always are. Only $187 
to buy a present tor Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy hour 
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she had spent planning for something nice for him. 
Something fine and rare and sterling—something just a 
little bit near to being worthy of the honour of being owned 
by Jim. 

There was a pier-glass between the windows of 
the room. Perhaps you have seen a pier-glass in an 
$8 flat. A very thin and very agile person may, by 
observing his reflection in a rapid sequence of 
longitudinal strips, obtain a fairly accurate con¬ 
ception of his looks. Della, being slender, had mastered v 
the art. 


Suddenly she whirled from the window and stood 
before the glass. Her eyes were shining brilliantly, 
but her face had lost its colour wi.hin twenty seconds. 

Rapidly she pulled down her hair and let it fall to its full 
length. 


Now, there were two possessions of the James Dillingham 
Youngs in which they both took a mighty pride. One was 
Jim’s gold watch that had been his father’s and his grand, 
father’s. The other was Della’s hair. Had the Queen of Sheba" 
li ved in the flat across the airshaft, Della would have let her 
hair> hang out of the window some day to d*y just to 
deprbeiate' Her Majesty’s jewels and gifts. . Had King 
Solomon been the Janitor, 1 with all his treasures piled up irT 
the basement; Jim tvbuld>Ha^e' pulled out his watch every 

Ume he passed?*, far to- see him pluck at his beard from 
etfvy. 1 h . « .. ...• 

Sb no^ Deiaa^beaiitiful hair’fell about her finnlim, 
aftta shinittg f <Bke‘ h Adfcl&afde of .hrbwh' waters : ft f 

lUitoklmtftotivMtiiid jdj' L*11 " -ti <4 1 tj. r v '. ^ reached 

a garment for her. 
r iier v6 usly and° Quickly. Once 
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she faltered fur a minute and stood still while a tear or two 
splashed on the worn red carpet. 

i *°" “T nt '“' r old brown i acket ! on went her old brown 
hat. W ith a whirl of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle 

stall in her eyes, she fluttered out of the door and down the 
stairs to the street. 

Where she stopped the sign read : ‘Mme Sofronie. Hair 
Goods ol All Kinds.’ One flight up Della ran, and col. 
lected herself, panting. Madame, large, too white, chillv 
hardly looked the ‘Sofronie'. 

‘Will you buy my hair ?’ asked Della. 

‘1 buy hair,’ said Madame. ‘Take your hat otT and let's 
have a sight at the looks of it.’ 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

‘Twenty dollars,’ said Madame, lifting the mass with a 
practised hand. 

‘Give it to me quick,' said Della. 

Oh, and the next two hours tripped by on rosy wings. 
Forgot the hashed metaphor. She was ransacking the stores 
for Jim’s present. 


►She found it at last . It surely had been made for Jim 
and no dne else. There was no other like it in any of the 
stores and she had turned all of them inside out. It was 
a platinum fob chain, simple and chaste in design, properly 
proclaiming its value by substance alone and not by 
meretricious ornamentation—as all good things should do. 
It was even worthy of The Watch. As soon as she saw it 
she knew that it must be Jim’s. It was like him. Quietness 
and value—- the description applied to both. Twenty-one 
dollai s they took from her for it, and she hurried home 
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with the 87 cents. With that, chain on his watch Jim might 
he properly anxious about the time in any company. Grand 
as the watch was, he sometimes looked at it on the sly on 
, account of the old leather strap that he used in place of a 
chain. 

When Della reached home her intoxication gave way 

a little to prudence and reason. She got out her curlina 

irons and lighted the gas and went to work repairing 

he ravages made by generosity added to love. Which 

is always a tremendous task, dear friends-a mommoth 
task. 


With,n forty minutes her head was covered with tiny 
cWlymg h that made hM loQt wonderfully ,. ke - 

troant schoolboy. She looked at her reflection in the niirror 
long carefully and critically. 

« Jim doesn't kill me., she said to herself,-before he 

*"* l eC ° nd look 814 he'U say I look like a Coney 
aland chorus girl. But what could I do-oh ! what could 
1 do with a dollar and eighty-seven cents V 

At 7 o’clock the coffee was made and the 

was on the back of the stove hot and ready to 
chops. 

r J , im “e™- late, Della doubled the fob chain in her 
hand hud sat on the corner of the table near the door tbit 

■ al“‘ W T en ‘ ered - Then Sh6 h6ard hi8 °n the stair 

W , down ,on ■ the first flight, and she turned white 

tor just a moment. She had the habit of saying little silent 
Btavors, ah™,*. the simplest everyday things, and now 

o ^ J 1. 1 ■ . . . 


fryingpan 
cook the 


- - * -wwu UUVY 

: ‘Please, Gpd* make him think I am -still 
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The door opened and Jim stepped in and closed it. He 
looked thin and very serious. Poor fellow, he was only 
twenty-two -and to be burdened with a family ! He needed 
a new overcoat and he was without gloves. 

Jim stepped inside the door, as immovable as a setter 
at the scent of quail. His eyes were fixed upon Della, and 
there was an expression in them that she could not read, 
and it terrified her. It was not anger, nor surprise, nor 
disapproval, nor horror, nor any of the sentiments that she 
had been prepared for. He simply stared at her tixedlv 
with that peculiar expression on his lace. 

Della wriggled off the table ami went for him. 

‘Jim, darling,’ she cried, 'don t look at me that way. 1 
had my hair cut off and sold it because 1 couldn’t have 
lived through Christmas without giving you a present. It'll 
grow out. again you won’t mind, will you ? \ just, had to do 
it. My hair grows awfully fast “Say Merry Christmas !” 
Jim, and let's be happy. You don’t know what a. nice — 
what a beautiful nice gift I’ve got for you.’ 

‘You’ve cut oir your hair Cashed Jim, laboriously, as 
if lie had not arrived at that patent fact yet, even after the' 
hardest mental labour. 

‘Cut it off and sold it,’ said Della. Don t you like me 
just as well, anyhow '{ I’m me without my hair, ain’t 1 V 

Jim looked about the room curiously. 

‘You say your hair is gone V he said, wit h an air almost 

of idiocy. 

‘You needn’t look for it.’ said Della. ‘Its sold, l tell 
you —sold and gone, too. It's Christmas Eve, boy. Be 

irood to me, for it went for you. May be the hairs of 
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head were numbered,’ she went on with a sudden serious 
sweetness, ‘but nobody could ever count my love for you. 
Shall I put the chops on, Jim V 

Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly to wake. He 
enfolded his Della. For ten seconds let us regard with 
discreet scrutiny some unconsequential object in the othei 
direction. Eight dollars a week or a million a year —what 
is the difference ? A mathematician or a wit would give you 
the wrong answer. The magi brought valuable gilts, but 
that was not among them. This dark assertion will be 
illuminated later on. 

Jim drew a package from his overcoat pocket and 
t hrew it upon the table. 

‘Don’t make any mistake, Dell’, he said, ‘about me. 1 
don’t think there’s anything in the way of a haircut or n 
shave or a shampoo that could make me like my girl any less. 
But if you’ll unwrap that package you may see why you 
had me going a while at first.’ 

White fingers and nimble tore at the string and paper. 
And then an ecstatic scream of joy ; and then, alas ! a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and wails, necessitating 
the immediate employment of all the comforting power of 
the lord of the flat. ^ 

For there lay The Combs—the set of combs, side and 
back, that Della had worshipped for long in a Broadway 
window. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise-shell* with jewelled 
rims—just the shade to wear in the beautiful vanished hair. 
They were expensive combs, she knew, and her heart had 
simply craved and yearned over them without the least hope 
of possession. And now, they were hers, but the tresses that 
should have adorned the coveted adornments were gone. 
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the gift of THE magi 


Bh1 she bugged them to her bosom, and at lon^tli she 
vas able to look up with dim eyes and a smile and say : 
‘My l‘air grows so fast, Jim V 

And then Della leaped up like a little sinned eat and 

fried, ‘Oh, oh !' 

Jim had not yet seen his beautiful present. • She held 
d out. to him eagerly upon her open palm. The dull pre- 
eious metal seemed to flash with a reflection of her bright 
and ardent spirit. 

Tsn 1 it a dandy. Jim ( 1 hunted all over town to find it. 
^ on 11 ha v e to look at the time a hundred times a day now. 
flise me your watch. T want to see how it looks on it.’ 

I list eud ot obeying, .I im tumbled down on the couch 
and put his hands under t he hack of his head and smiled. 

‘ Dell,’ said he. Mot’s put our Christmas presents away 
and keep ’em a while. They’re too nice to use just at pre¬ 
sent. I sold the watch to get the money to buy your combs. 
And now suppose you put the chops on.’ 

1 he magi, a,s you know, were wise men—wonderfully 
wise men — who brought gifts to the Babe in the manger'. 
They invented the art of giving Christmas presents. Being 
wise, their gifts wore no doubt wise ones, possibly bearing 
Iho privilege of exchange in case of duplication. And here 
T have lamely related to you the uneventful chronicle of 
two foolish children in a flat who most unwisely sacrificed 
for each other the greatest treasures of their house. But 
in a last word to tho wise of these days let it be said that 
of all who give gifts, these two were the wisest. Of all who 
give and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Everywhere 
they are wisest. They are the mairi. 





8. ULTIMA THULE. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Galsworthy (1867*1933) was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford and later qualified for the bar* His training for the 
bar, his study of French and Russian novelists, all had 
profound influence on his art. The ruling force of his work 
is the tyranny of the upper and middle classes over the 
lower* Galsworthy represents the passion for possession in 
r^>^ rs ° n S°ames Forsyte in his famous novel The Mari 
of Propert . His Forsyte Saga paints the problems of his 
age through the fortunes of the Forsyte family. Galsworthy 
also wrote a number of plays and short stories* In both 
these he again reflects the inequality of classes leading to 
the establishment of one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. His short stories reveal him as a master of prose 
and a careful analyser of human character* 


iLTIMA THULE 1 The words come into my head this 
winter night. That is why I write down the story, 
jj. as I know it, of a little old friend* 

s \, j, see first in Kensington Gardens, where he 

' lyS* in Afternoons, accompanied by a Very small girl, 
coiild ^ee them silent - - 


th ® m s * l ° nt befMe a shrub or flower, or with 
- He ^ en Wore *■ '*«». or leaning 

^nirbri./ V ,, 151 . ' 



ir,2 
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above water- and the ducks, or stretched on their stomachs 
" n1 'C ,,m * beotk b or on their back watching the sky. 
Often they would stand holding crumbs out to the birds, 
who would perch about them, and even drop on their arms 
httle white marks of affection and esteem. They were 
admittedly a noticeable couple. The child, who was fair- 
haired and elfin-like, with dark eyes and pointed chin, wore 
clothes that seemed somewhat hard put to it. And if the 
two were not standing still she went along pulling a( his 
hand, eager to get there : and, since he was a verv little, 
light old man, he seemed, always in ad vanee of his own feet! 
He \\ as garbed, if 1 remember, in a daverdy brown over- 
e () at and broad-brimmed soft grey hat, and his trousers, 
whal was visible of them, were tucked into half-length 
black gaiters which tried to join with very old brown shoes. 
Indeed, his costume did not indicate any great share of 
Prosperity. Hut it was his face that riveted attention. 

I hin, cherr y-red, and wind-dried as old wood, it had a 
special sort of brightness, with its spikes and w aves of silvery 
hair, and blue eyes which seemed to shine. Rather mad, T 
used to think. Standing by the rails of an enclosure, with 
his withered lips pursed and his cheeks drawn in till you 
would think the wind might blow through them, he would 
ernil I ho most enticing frills and pipings, exactly’ imitating 
various birds. 


I hose wlio rouse our interest are gradually (ho last 
people we speak to, for interest seems to sot up a kind of 
special ,shyness ; so it. was long before I made his acquain¬ 
tance. Hul one day by the Serpentine, l saw him coming 
along alone, looking sad, but still with that queer brightness 
about him. He sat down on my bench with his little dried 
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hands on his thin little knees, and began talking to himselt 
in a sort of whisper. Presently I caught the words : ‘God 
cannot be like us, 5 And for fear that he might go on utter¬ 
ing such precious remarks that were obviously not intended 
to be heard, I had either to go away or else address him. 
So, on an impulse, I said * 

‘Why r 

He turned without surprise. 

‘I ve lost my landlady’s little girl, 5 he said. ‘Dead ! And 
only seven years old.* 


‘That little thing I used to watch you with ?’ 

‘Did you ? Did you ? I*m glad you saw her. 5 

t0 866 y ° U l0 ° king afc flow ers, and trees and those 

H 1S face brightened wistfully. ‘Yes, she was a great 
companion to an old man like me.* And he relapsed into 

X°°of 1“°" °l the Water ' ' HC had a precise 

floe A, r a r J, ng ’ * matChed his pipchiuesque little old 

ace. At last he again turned to me those blue youthful 

ZZZtl h ~ d to 

n,. .‘ We , We great “ends 1 But I couldn't expect it 

voice S * l T’ d ° th6y ’* 1 WaS Slad to that his 

voice was getting cheerful. ‘ When I was in the orchestra 

^fhe Harmony Theatre, it never used to occur to me that 

s*me day <E d»«ldo» play there any more. One felt a 

bhauty of music, air.-’ You Jose 

to tKatbl^ctbmd there.' ' He imitated the note of^ black* 

so JK>| ectly that I could have sworn tho bird started. 
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‘ Birds ami Mow ers ! Woiulerlul thin s ; wonderful ! 

Why, even a buttercup-!’ He pointed at one of those 

little golden Mowers with his toe. ‘Did you oversee such a 
marvellous thing ?’ And he turned his face up at me. ‘And 
yet, somebody told me once that they don’t agree with 
eows. How can that be ? I'm not a countryman—though 
I was horn at Ki ngston . r 

•The cows do well enough on them,’ f said, ‘in my part 
of the world. In fact, the farmers say they like to see 
butt oreu ps.’ 

‘I'm glad to hear yon say that. I was always sorry to 
think they disagreed.’ 

When I got up to go, lie rose, too. 

‘I take it as very kind of you,’ he said, ‘to have spoken 
to me.’ 

•The pleasure was mine. I am generally to he found 
hereabouts in the afternoons any time you like a talk.’J 

‘Delighted,* he said ; 'delighted. I make friends of the 
creatures and Mowers as much as possible, l»tit they can’t 
always make us understand.’ And after we had taken oft' 

• Mir respective hats, he reseated himself, with his hands on 
his knee-*. 

Next, t ime l came across him standing by t he rails of an 
enclosure, and, in his arms, an old and really wretched- 
looking oaf. 

•I don’t like Iwyn,’ he said, without preliminary of any 
sort.. What, do you think they were doing to this poor old 
eat. { Dragging it along by a string to drown it ; see where 
it.’s cut into the fur 1 l think hoys despise the old and 
weak I’ He held it out to me. And t he ends of those little 
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sticks of arms the beast looked more dead than alive; i had 
never seen a more miserable creature. 

‘I think a cat,’ he said, is one of the most marvellous 
thirds in the world. Such a depth of life in it I s 

And as he spoke, the cat opened its mouth as if protest¬ 
ing at that assertion. It teas the sorriest-Iooking beast. 

‘What are you going to do with it ?’ 

‘Take it home ; it looks to me as if it might die.’ 

‘You don’t think that might be more merciful i* 

‘It depends ; it depends, I shall see. I fancy 'a little 
kindness might do a great deal for it. It’s got plenty of 
spirit. I can see from its eye.’ 

‘May I come along with you a bit. 

‘Oh !’ he said ; ‘delighted.* 

We walked on side by side, exciting the derision or nearly 
everyone wo passed—his face looked so like a mother’s 
when she is feeding her baby ! 

‘You'll find this’ll be quite a different cat to-morrow,’ ho 
said. ‘I shall have to get in, though, without my landlady 
seeing, a funny woman! I have two or three strays already.’ 

‘Can I help in any way V 

‘Thank you,’ he said. ‘I shall ring the area bell, and as 
slie comes out below I shall go in above. She’ll think it’s 
boys,! They are like that.’ 

*But doesn’t she do your rooms, or anything ?’ 

A smile puckered his face, ‘I’ve only one ; I do it 
myself. Oh, it’d never, do to have her about, even if I 
could afford it. But he added, ‘if you’re so kind as to come 
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Avith me to the door, you might engage her by asking where 
Mr. Thompson lives. That’s me. In the musical world 
my name was Mironelli ; not that I have Italian blood in 
me, of course.’ 

* 

‘And shall I come up ? 

‘Honoured ; but I live very quietly.! 

We passed out of the gardens at Lancaster Gate, where 
all the house-fronts seem so successful, and out of it into 
a little street that was extremely like a grubby child trying 
to hide under its mother’s skirts. Here he took a newspaper 
from his pocket and wrapped it round the cat. 

‘She’s a funny woman,’ he repeated ; Scotch descent 
you know. Suddenly he pulled an area bell and scuttled 
up the stops. 

When he had opened the door, however, 1 saw before 
him in the hall a short, thin woman dressed in black with 
a sharp and bumpy face. Her voice sounded brisk and 
resolute. 

‘What have you got there, Mr. Thompson {* 

‘Newspaper, Mrs. March.’ 

‘Oh, indeed ! Now, you're not going to take that cat up¬ 
stairs !’ 

The little old fellow's voice acquired a sudden shrill 
determination. ‘Stand aside, please. If you stop me, I’ll 
give you notice,. The cat is going up. It’s ill and it is 
going up. 

’ • i i* i > > ». .*') . ' 

It was then I said : 

, * 

‘JDocs Mr. Thompson live hero { 
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In that second fie shot past her, and ascended. 

That s him, she said ; and I wish it wasn’t, with his 
dirty cats. Do you want him ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘He lives at the top.’ Then, with a grudging apology • 
‘I can’t help it : he tries me—he’s very trving.’ 

‘I am sure he is.’ 

She looked at me. The longing to talk that comes over 
those who answer bells all day, and the peculiar Scottish 
desire to justify oneself, rose together in that face which 
seemed all promontories dried by an east wind. 

‘Ah !’ she said ; ‘he is. I don't deny his heart ; but lie’s 
no sense oP anything. Goodness knows what he hasn’t got 
up there I wonder I keep him. An old man like that ought 
o know better ; half-starving himself to feed them ’ She 

paused and her eyes, which had a cold and honest glitter 
searched me closely. 8 * 

If you re going up, she said, ‘j hope you you’ll irive 
h™ good advice. He never lets me i,/ I ‘wonder I 

There were three flights of stairs, narrow, clean and 

me mg of oilcloth. Selecting one of two doors at random 

I knocked. His silvery head and bright, pinched face were 
cautiously poked out. 

* i ’ t * 

‘Ah 1> he said : <1 thought it might be her !• 

liHl Ther< r >ra , ™ hich wesfairl y large, had a bare floor with 
Mtleonitsaveaeamp-bedand chest of drawers With jug 

iTht m SIn ‘ arge bird - 0 *« ei, “ the Wall hung wide ope/ 

lit/’"!? apand ® Uttle of beasts and .birds’ 

lute the wMIs, Whitewashed iwer a green wall-paper which 
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sin roil through in places, wore driven nails with their heads 
knocked oft', on to which bits ot wood had been spiked, 
so that they stood out as bird perches high above the 
ground. Over the open window a piece ot wire netting 
had been fixed. A little spirit-stove and an old dressing- 
gown hanging on a peg completed the accoutrements of 
a loom which one entered with a certain diffidence. He 
had not exaggerated. Besides the new cat, there were three 
other cats and four birds,—all save one, a bullfinch — 
invalids. The eats kept close to the walls, avoiding me 
but, wherever my little old friend went they followed him 
with their eyes. The birds were in the cage, except the 
bullfinch, which had perched on his shoulder. 

How on earth,’ I said, ‘do you manage to keep cats ami 
birds in one room ?’ 

‘There is danger,’ he answered, ‘but I have not had 
a, disaster yet. Till their legs or wings arc mended, they 
hardly come out of the cage ; and after that they keep up 
on my perches. But they don’t stay long, you know, when 
they’re once well. That wire is only put over the window 
while they're mending ; it’ll be oft’ to-morrow for this lot.’ 

‘ And then they'll go V 

•Yes. The sparrow first, and then the two thrushes.’ 

• And this fellow *' 

•Ask him,’ he said. ‘Would you go, bully f’ But the 
bullfinch did not deign to answer. 

‘And were all those cats, too, in trouble ? 

‘Yes,’ ho said. ‘They wouldn’t want me if thoy weren’t.’ 

Thereupon ho began to warm some blue-looking milk 
contemplating tho now eat, which ho had placod in a round 
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basket close to little ^tove, while the bullfinch sat on l,is 
bead. ft seemed time to go. 

‘Delighted to see you, sir," he said, 'any day." And, 
pointing up ; »t the bullfinch on his head, he added : ‘Did 
you ever see anything so wonderful as that bird ' This size 
of its heart i Really marvellous ’ 

To the rapt sound of that word marvellous, and full of 
he memory of his mysterious brightness while he stood 

pointing upward to the bird perched on his thick, silvery 

hair, I went v 

The landlady was .still at the bottom of the stairs, and 
H-tfan at once : ‘So you found him ! I don’t know why I 

te’!r P !°‘ r UrSC ’ 1,0 " aS ki, ' d ‘° ™ y liUl0 t 

tear* ^uher in her eyes 

‘With his cats and his birds, T wonder I keen him I 
liu Where would ho go 1 He’s no relations, and no friends 
not a fr.end m the world, I think! He’s a character 
es on a.r-feeding them catsl I’ve no patience with then,' 
~t.nghm.up. He never lets mein. Cats and birds j 
uon. er keep him. Losing himself for those rubbishy 

Whyte „oVer m gtt b «n e He e > "" ““ th *‘ = ‘'.art 

hot on. He s no sense of anything.' 
what the deL7lZld coZZiou^ ,l ° doubt > 

rizztzrj r-- — 

r found a t nl ** gr “ bby street, 

bears that ar^im^td t^ugh tteT 

“ tre<StS ° f ° Ur hU8e tOWn - Th « yellowish belsTtattrCg 8 
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' 1 1 * * 1 * defence t<c» its muster’s 

moving its uplifted snout from 
huvo. But it seemed to be 
t luin money from its audience 


r °d uttering little grunts, and 
side to side, in the wa v bears 
extracting more amusement 


Lret your bear down off its liind logs and I'll give you 
a penny.' And suddenly I saw my little old friend under 
h«M flopping grey hat, amongst the spectators, all taller than 

himself. Hut the bear's master only grinned and prodded 

the animal in the chest. He evidently knew a good thing 
w hen he saw it . 

‘I’ll give you two pence to let him down.’ 

Agnin the hour-man grinned. ‘More!’ he said, and 

again prodded the boar’s chest. The spectators were laugh¬ 
ing now. 


‘Threepence! And if you don’t lot him down for that 
I’ll hit you in the eye.’ 

'I'lie boar*mait held out Ids hand. ‘All a-right,* ho said, 
'threepence ; I lot him down.* 

I saw t he roiiiH pass and the lieast dropping on his fore* 
feet- ; but just, then a policeman (aiming in Night, the man 
led his bear off, and 1 was left alone with my little old 
friend. 


‘I wish I had that, poor bear,* he said ; :l could 
teach him to he happy. But, even if I could buy him, 
what could I do \\i h him up there ? She’s such a funny 
woman.’ 

lie looked t|»iilo dim, but brightened as we went 
ylong. 

‘A bear,* ho said, -is really an extraordinary animal. 
What wise little eye* he has ! I do think he’s a mar* 
vidloUH creation I My eats wiil have to go without 
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it with tli at 


their dinner through. 

threepence.’ 

T Pegged to be allowed the privilege. 

Willingly r he said. ‘Shall we go in here ? They like 
cod’s head best.’ y 

‘While wo stood waiting to be served I saw the usual 

htTle old r ile i r SS ° VCr the monger’s face. But my 
~ ld ? r Ti y U ° in&lXnS n0tice d he was too busy 

come fo "think f d > ^ '* * mar ' relIou * when you 

you ever s ! * m "™«red. ‘Book at its scales. Did 

you ever see such mechanism V 

™ bOU * ht fiv ' e ood ' s head*, and I left him carrying 

eating them?®’ ,ost in tho anticipation of five -a,: 

to tlT r S T him ° ften ’ e ° ing "' ith Mm aoma times 
to buy food for his cats, which .seemed ever to increase 

num era. His talk was always of his strays, and 
he ^^ye d S rr tl0n ’ and that time of his life when 

i a rr-, ae r 

about^“se'!- °“ Iy S,ghe<l a,,d -nawered : -Don’t talk 

nJf* b,,mpy landIa,, y never failed to favour me with a 
ittle eonversat.on. She was one of those women who have 
rrifle conscience., and terrible grudges against thfem. 

‘I never get- out,’ she would say. 

‘Why not ?’ . . • 

‘Couldn’t leave the house/ 

‘It won’t run away I* 
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But Sl„. would look nt m. a, if «h<. thought it n.idit 

and repeat ; ° 

‘Oh ! I never get out.' 

An extremely Scottish temperament. 

Considering her descent, however, she was curiously 
( void of success, struggling on apparently from week to 
^eek, cleaning, and answering the hell, and never getting 
out, and wondering why she kept my little old friend ; just 
as he struggled on from week to week, getting out and 
collecting strays, and discovering the marvels of creation, 
and finding her a funny woman. Their hands were joined^ 
one must suppose, by that dead child. 

One July afternoon, however, I found her very much 
upset. He had been taken dangerously ill three days 
before. 

‘There he is,’ she said ; ‘can't touch a thing. It's my 
belief he’s done for himielf, giving his food away all these 
years to those cats of his. I shooed'em out to-day, the nasty 
creatures ; they won’t get in again.’ 

‘Oh !’ X said, ‘you shouldn’t have done that. Tt’ll only 
make him miserable.’ 


She flounced her head up. ‘Oh!' she said: ‘I wonder 
I’ve kept him all this time, with his birds and his cats dirty- 
ing my house. And there lie lies, talking gibberish about 
them. Ho made mo write to a Mr. Jaekson, of some theatre 
or other—I’ve no patience with him. And that little bull¬ 
finch all the time porehing on his pillow, the dirty little 
thing ! ’ I’d have turned it out, too, only it wouldn't let mo 
catch it.’ 


‘What does the Doctor snv ?’ 
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‘Double pneumonia-caught it getting his feet wet, afrer 
some stray, I’ll be bound. I’m nursing him. There has to 

r* be someone with him all the time.’ 

He was lying very still when I went up, with the sun- 
l.Kht falling across the foot of his had, and, sure enough, 
tie ullfinch perching on his pillow In that high fever he 
looked br.ghter than ever. He was not exactly delirious 
yet not exactly master of his t ughts. 

‘Mr Jackson 1 He’ll be here soon. Mr. Jackson r He’ll 

TnJl T e ' 1 ^ aSk him ’ ,f 1 die * A fl,,in y woman. 1 

b > t0 Cafc ; I m n0t a great eater —I want mv 

breath, that’s all ’ 

Pillow ° fhiS VOioe the fluttered off the 

someth r ° Und a,ld rOU,ld the roora - a ’ if alarmed at 

miter t0neS tlwt wero from it 

di .T h ® n he 8ee ™ e< ’ tQ rooo * ni *° m? - ‘I think I’m going to 
to mind if m ' tty weak. It s lucky there’s nob ol y 

himself with f Z ' *° on 1 wish’—and he raised 

wire off the w " BXO ‘ tem --I wish you’d take that 
out T w ! r ; 1 ' Van ‘ my oats ’ S he turned them 

boy M dfa ,!“ t0 P, ' 0mise me to take them, and bully- 
y and feed them with my money, when I’m dead. 

Seeing that excitement was certainly worse for him 
than eats, I took the wire off. He fell u. 
and presentlv i c ^’ ^uiot at once ; 

:±t~- xzzszz :;:sz:nz 

moment he ceased to speak the bullfineh , 

to his pillow Hi« a tt iii ltln ch, too, came back 

—-- - 


S 
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phi vi ii vi on his hud ; he said just audibly t 'Did you e\ i t 
set* a ii yt hi mi more wonderful than that sunlight ? It s leally 
marvellous. After that he fell into a sort of doze or stupor. 
And l continued to sit'there in the window relieved, but 
rather humiliated, that In- had not asked me to take care 
of his cats am! bullfinch. 

Presently there came the sound of a motor-ear in the 
little street below. And almost at once that, landlady appear¬ 
ed. For such an abrupt woman, sin- entered ver> softly. 

•More he is.’ she whispered. 

I went out and found a gentleman, perhaps sixty years 
(> f ago, in a black emit, bull' waistcoat, gold watoh-eha in. 
lijrht trousers, patent-leather boots and a wonderlully dim- 
in^r hat. His face was plump and red, wit h a flossy grey 
moustache ; indeed, he seemed to shine everywhere, save 
; M ,he eyes, which were of u dull and aomewhat liverish 

h lie. 

“Mr. Jackson V* 

“The same. How is the little old chap t* 

Opening the door of the next room, which 1 knew was 
always empty, I beckoned Mr Jackson in. 

'He’s really ill ; I’d hotter toll you what he wants to 
see you about.’ 

It., looked at me with that air of‘You ean’t got at me¬ 
wl.,.ever you may ho. 1 whirl. belong- U» the very "»ooo-l»l. 

•Right-ol’ he said. 'Well 

I described the situation. ‘He seems to think,* I cmded, 
•that you’ll be kind enough to charge yourself With hi* 
strays, in 0 1\ *n ho should die.* 
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Mr. Jackson prodded the unpainted waehatand w .th 
his gold-headed cane. 

‘Is he really going to kick it V 

as itis“ “ fraid ” •' he ’ 3 n0thi ” 8 bUt Ski "' bone ' and *PWt. 
•H'm ! stray oats, you say, and a bird ? Well there’s no 

• Hen l got the letter I wondered what the deuce I We 
pay h im his five quid a quarter regular t this day To Tell 

he d f SerVed * ^" fce was at our shop 

ver missed a night. First-rate flute he was. He ought 

never to W e given it up Though I always thought it 

howed a bit of heart in. him. If a man don’t look afte- 

found Whv r S “ g0 ° d " g ° ne 5 that ’ S What always 
round. Why, I was no more than he was w h a „ T t . 

Shouldn’t have been worth a plum if I’d o- on e to h m 

that’s certain.’ And he gave that profound” chuckle ^hfch 

comes rom the very stomach of success. ‘We were hav' 

a rocky time at the Harmony ; had to cut down evervth 

we could music, well, that came about first Little ‘hf 

Moronelli, as we used to call him-old Italian' d / ° 

English in you ££ 

the flutes ; so I went to him and said : “Look here at f 
elli. which of these other boys had better go ‘ ofoT 
aaid_I rememher his funny little old mug now _“h ' 

of them to go, |Mr. Jackson ? Timminsa’’ -th t ^ 
e der—“he’s a wife and family ; an d Smetoni g m ^ S ^ 
know—“he’s only a boy. Times are bad for fi u ? t’ y ° U 

know its a bit hard,” I said, «but this theatre il - V 7 * 

be run much cheaper ; one of em’s vot / , g<W to 

- said, «dear me , he said. WhaTa 
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it was ! Well—What do you think? Next da V :i had his 
resignation. Give you my word I did my best to turn him. 
Why, he was sixty then if he was a day-at sixty a man 
don’t get jobs in a'hurry. But, not a bit of it ! All he’d 
say was : “I shall get a place all right !” But that’s it 
you know—he never did. Too long in one shop. I heard 
by accident he was on the rocks ; that is how I make 
him that allowance. But that’s the sort of hopeless little 
old chap he is—no idea of himself. Cats ! Why not ? I’ll 
take his old cats on : don’t you let him worry about that. 

I 11 see to his bird, too. If I can’t give ’em a better time 
than ever they have here, it’ll be funny !” And, looking 
round the little empty room, he again uttered that pro¬ 
found chuckle : “Why, he was with us at the Harmony 
thirty years that s time, you known I made my fortune 
in it.’ 

‘I'm sure,’ I said, it’ll be a great relief to him. 

Oh ! Ah ! That’s all right. You come down to m 3 ’ 
place—he handed me a card : ‘Mr. Cyril Portoous Jackson, 
Ultima Thule, Wimbledon’—‘and see how I fix ’em up. But 
if he’s really going to kick it, I’d like to have a look at the 
little old chap, just for old times’ sake.* 

We wont, as quietly as Mr. Jkokson’s bright boots 
would permit, into his 4 room, whore the landlady was sitting 
gazing angrily at the cats. She went out without noise, 
flouncing her head as much as to say : ‘Well, now you 
can see what I have to go through, sitting up hero. I 
neTor get out.’ , 

Our little friend was still in that curious stupor. He 
seemed unconscious, but his blue eyes wore nob closed, 
staring brightly out before them at things wo did not see. 
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With his silvery hair and his flushed frailty, l ie had an un¬ 
earthly look. After standing perhaps three ininiiies at the 
• «*t the bed, Mr. Jackson whispered : ' • l 

‘Well, he does look queer. Poor little old chap ~ You 
tell him from me I’ll look after his cats and birds he needn't 
worry. And now, I think, I won’t keep the car. Makes 

me feel a bit throaty, you know. Don’t move : he might 
come to.’ 6 

And learning all the weight of his substantial form on 
those bright and creaking toes, he made his way to the door 
flashed at me a diamond ring, whispered hoarsely • ‘So 

I°h* a ^ at ’“ WU1 be aU dght ? and vanished. And soon 

I heard the whirring of his car and just saw the top of his 

shiny hat travelling down the little street. 

Sometime I sat on there wanting to deliver that message 

£ V, f i ". the *“«* ^ five cat, J 

yes, fiye at least^ly lng or sitting against the walls, staring 

like sphinxes at their motionless protector. I could not 
make out whether it was he in his stupor with his bright 
eyes that fascinated them, or the bullfinch perched on his 
Pdlow who they knew perhaps might soon be in their pow j 

the m g,ad When the landlady came up and I could leave 
the message with her. vo 

When she opened the door to me next dav at -yrV . , ' 

*-■:**• Th - - 

. unmistakable ' importance, that peculiar mournf i 
exmtement, which hovers over • houses ^d^ 

‘Yes,’she said, ‘he went this morning 
^found after you left. Would you like W L 
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We went up. 

r He lay covered with a sheet, in the darkened room. 

I he landlady pulled the window-curtains apart. His face, 
as white now almost, as his silvery head, had in the sunlight 
a radiance like that of a small, bright angel gone to sleep. 
No growth of hair, such as comes on most dead faces, 
showed on those frail cheeks that were now smooth and 
lineless as porcelain. And on the sheet above his chest the 
bullfinch sat, looking into his face. 

The landlady let. the curtains fall, and we went out. 

1 ve got the cats in here’—she pointed to the room 
where Mr. Jackson and I had talked—‘all ready for that 
gentleman when he sends. But that little bird, 1 don’t 
know what to do : he won’t let me catch him, and there he 
sits it makes me feel all funny.’ 

it had made me feel all funny, too. 

‘lie hasn’t left the money for his funeral. Dreadful, the 
way he never thought about himself. I’m glad I kept him, 
though. And not. to my astonishment, she suddenly began 
to cry. • f 

A wire was sent to Mr. Jackson, and on the day of the 
funeral I went down to “Ultima Thule,” Wimbledon, to see 
if he had carried out. his promise. 

He had. In the grounds, past the vinery, an out-house 
had been cleaned and sanded,, with cushions placed at inter¬ 
vals ugainf the wall, and a little trough of milk. Nothing 
could have been more suitable or luxurious. 

i t • . .i 

* How’s that he said. ‘I’ve done it thoroughly.’ But 
I noticed that, he looked a little glum. 

‘The only thing,’ he said, ‘is the cats. First, night, they 
seemed all right: and the second, there we’re three of cm 
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left. But to-day the gardener tells me there’s not the ghost 
of one anywhere It’s not for want of feeding Thev’vehad 
tripe, and liver and milk—as much as ever they liked. And 
cod’s heads, you know—they’re very fond of them. \ must 
say it’s a bit of a disappointment to me.’ 

As he spoke, a sandy cat which f perfectly remembered, 
lor it had only half its left ear, appeared in the doorway, ami 
stood, crouching, with its green eyes turned on us : then, 
hearing, Mr. Jackson murmur, ‘Puss, puss ! It ran for its 
life, sinking almost into the ground, and vanished among 
some shrubs. 


Mr. Jackson sighed. ‘Perversity of the brutes !’ he said. 
He led me back to the house through a conservatory full of 
choice orchids. A glit bird-cage was hanging there, one of 
the largest I had ever seen, replete with every luxury the 
heart of bird could want. 

‘Is that for the bullfinch ?’jl asked him. 

‘Oh !’ he said; ‘didn’t you know ? The little beggar 
wouldn’t let himself be caught, and the second morning, 
when they went up. there he lay on the oid chap’s bod"' 
dead. I thought it was very touchin*. But I kept the oa<m 
hung up for you to see that I should have given him a good 

time here. Oh, yes, ‘Ultima Thule’ would have done "him 
well ! 


And from a bright leather case Mr. Jackson offered me a 
cigar. 

Ihe question I had long been wishing to ask him slipped 
cut of me then. 

_ DO y ° U mind fcellin £ me why you called your house 
Ultima Thule” ?’ 
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Win- ?’ 1„. said. ‘Found it on the gate. Think it', 
^dntingne, don, you r. nil he utte/ed hie £1* 

Thc " l,ol< ' i. ‘he last word in con,. 

Very good of von to say ro,’ he said. ‘I’ve laid out a 
fioodish hit on it. A man ,oust have a w,™ e„“ ^ 

!l“ d ,“ y “ “• Tl ""«- “ I- say—it isn’t had. 

JJicrc s success about it, somehow.’ 

And with that word in my ears, and in my eyes a vision 

of the little old fellow in his ‘Ultima Thule,’ with the bull- 

finch lying dead on a heart that had never known success, 

.1 travelled back to town. 
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LORD DUNSANY 

Edward, the 18th Baron of Dunsany, was born in 1878, 
He has written a number of novels, plays and poems 
Among his plays are: The Glittering Gate, The God of the 
Mountain, A Night at an Inn, If and Alexander and Other 
Tlaya. In his fables and satirical tales. Lord Dunsany 
shows his impatience of modern life. His plays, novels 
and short stories talce a man out of everyday life into a 
world of romance and beauty. The very names which he 
uses are romantic and are reminiscent of a strange world. He 
knows how to create necessary atmosphere in which he lays; 

his s S araCt r S * H u- Style is an appropriate medium for 
his story Among hm popular story books are The Travel 

mf lant^Jghter ’ ^ ^ *** Kin ° 

■HERE are days when the atmosphere is over-heavy. 
It weighs down on us and our spirits wilt beneath it. 
It is not the fault of our philosophy: it is merely that we are 
not built to support the awful weight of the air, if it stir the 
cast with earth’s sleep and lie any heavier on us than with 
the old weight we are used to.- I remember one day 
walking to the club full of oppression and weariness, arising 
as ^thought at the time from perplexities in the affairs of 
e human race; and I should have looked for a larger 
source for a flash of lightning going like a ragged tear 
through the sky soon showed me that my sense of troubles 
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r,m.To e Jw ”ytlTil impe " ding effort *° h «< off some 
, ier K„f r , me " ra - v was irking or menacing 

» *»«» I did r ro 0 t know e as°ye b t b wT O r "“ h ° f “* htnta «- 

spirit. So instead of I Y- what wae weighing upon my 
was realiy “e fA Urometer to see what, 

by remarking to T L *° u £ hfc the palliative nearest to hand 

amongst silent llZl] ^ ^ 

For/.he^:;:: 

’ he always distracts my attention from other things. 

UsJn7o jTu h ° S : ° 1Ub tHat d ° n0t aI ^ys care to 

rkens talking for any length of time, but today 

ny wis .ee to make a protest they seemed too inert to do 

«o , and Jorkens began thus : ‘Well, it’s hard to say. You 

now what I mean : it’s just the way things happen : 

sometimes one way, sometimes another. It’s just the way 

it takes you, if you follow me. It’s pretty much the same 

whichever way you look at it. It’s the same old thing, you 

know, day after day But what I really mean to say 

is that it all depends on the way you look at it. It’s what 

you might call, well. I don’t really know how to put it;’ 

hut you know what I mean. Well, it all seems to me very 

simple, but I can’t quite make it out : nobody could, the ! 

way things are going nowadays. I mean that’s just the way 

things are : that’s pretty well the long and the short of it, 

and one must make the best of it, so to speak. Don’t you 

agree with tne 

“Waiter,” I called, “a large whisky tor Mr. 
•Torkena.” 

He turned at once and went for it. 
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“Jorkens,” I said, “pull yourself together.” 

“Don’t see much to pull myself together about,” muttered 
Jorkens. 


And.then the gleaming glass came near, a quarter full of 
what looked like liquid sunshine, in the room already darken¬ 
ing With the thunderstorm that was to come. Jorkens 
looked gloomily at it, added a little water, and drank it 

without a word ; and for several seconds afterwards still 
clung to his gloom 

Then he turned a quick glance upon me, and asked : 
“What were you saying ?** 


“The strangest thing you have ever seen ?** I said. 


“The strangest ?»’said Jorkens! “If you’d asked me 
the most interesting, or the most exciting : but the strang¬ 
est, I think the strangest thing that I ever saw was a 
princess’s coffin in the Cairo museum ; on a shelf at the end 
of a room, the same room in which they put Tutankh.aman’s 
relics later. What they had in the coffin, and the princess 
Welf, and her astounding point of view-which I came on 
later-were, taken together, the most extraordinary 
thin^I ve ever come across. Quite the most extraordinary 


' “To begin with, the coffin contained only, rags, never 
had contained anything else. That was odd enough to 
egm with ; so odd that I determined to find out how they 
ever got the idea of. buying rags in a. sepulchre worth half 
a million ; for. Jhey’d found enough gold jp^e tomb to 
^^car oat of, They’d dug it up at the 
foot of a barren mountain above Luxor, a mile or so from 
the Nile. They told me the dynasty, which I forget and 
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that was all that I could find out about it. And I asked men 
who knew ; knew all about Egyptology ; and all about that 
dynasty ; but they could tell me nothing more about the 
bundle of rags in the coffin in the golden sarcophagus. 

• “Well, there was a man called Sindey who was the last 
word about that sort of thing, and I used to bother him 
about it, because I felt that it was a thing they ought 
to know ; and the less they told me the more my 
curiosity grew. And when I found they’d no record what¬ 
ever about the rags in the coffin I said to Sindey one 
day : ‘Can you find no legend about it among the people 
of Egypt ? ’ 

“ ‘No,’ he said. 

“ ‘Have you tried ?’ I asked. 

“ ‘It’s no good,’ he said. ‘Their only interests are in 
Islam and modern Egypt ; they remember nothing of 
ancient Egypt ; there is not one legend in all the land from 
those days.’ 

“ ‘None V I said. 

“ ‘No, not one,’ he repeated. And then he added : 
‘There is an Arab ; but you know what. Arabs are ; and he’s 
not quite reliable ; and I shouldn’t recommend him to 
you. Besides, what he goes in for is not strictly legal. Such 
practices may have all died out in England, but the laws 
against them are still on the statute book.* 

“ ‘What ? Fortune-telling V I asked. 

“ ‘Worse than that, I’m afraid,’ he answered. 

“ ‘But I would not be put off, and I asked for the Arab’s 
name. 
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“ ‘Well, he calls himself Abdul Eblis,’ said Sindey.’ 

“ ‘And where does he live ?’ I asked. 

“That one doesn’t quite know,’ said Sindey, ‘but one 
can usually find him hanging about the Sphinx. He really 
isn’t quite the kind of man.’ 

“But I out all that, and got Sindey’s promise to bring 
Abdul Eblis to me, and made him keep to his promise. And 
so I met that Arab ; tall, straight, sixty, a pointed beard, 
shrouded with the usual burnous that had once been white, 
and eyes that, whatever they could see, at any rate, pretend¬ 
ed to look through you to your destiny brooding 
beyond. ‘This is Abdul Eblis,’ said Sindey, with a wave 
of his hand, and showing by tone and gesture that he wish¬ 
ed to have nothing to do with him. 

“1 went at once to the point. ‘There’s something I want 
you to tell me,’I said to Abdul Eblis..' 

“Equally to the point was the Arab. 

“ ‘Past or future V he Said. 

“ ‘Long past,’ I answered. 

“‘It is there,’said Abdul Eblis. 

“I don’t know quite what he meant, but I understood 
at the time that Whatever had happened, or, however long 
ago, the deed'rested some'where and fcOuld be revealed by 
hfia. Whatever he meant I told him what I Wanted, and he 
nodded and nodded his head at every sentence, till I had 
the‘feeling that I wafe asking nbthing extravagant. Sindey 
had gbne away and left me by then.: • . ; . 

SbliiS look ihe ; found to the other side of 
poifited £o^ ^he' ; gfoutfd Where Her $aW^ 
'Meet me hdrej &nd I Will show*'ybifi’" : ‘ * ' »’ 


'“AndAbdul 
the Sphinx, ’and 
wbre,' Ind said •:* 

It. ' f ■ 1 • i if * I? A/ 
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“And I had the idea at once that he meant by night, 
as otherwise he might have started immediately ; at least 
that’s the logical reason, for supposing so : but it wasn’t 
my real reason, which was simply that night, and night 
alone, appeared appropriate to the air he wore. And l 
said : ‘l will come to-night.’ And he said : ‘No, not now : 
the moon is full and there will be tourists here. 
Oomo in four nights from now. four nights after this 
one. ’ 

“One thing that gave me confidence in the man was 
that he made no effort to bargain, no mention of money ; 
and when I mentioned it he merely told me to wait, and 
then to pay him what 1 thought, when he had shown me 
what he would show. 

“I was staying at a hotel near the Pyramids ; indeed 
the district is now named after the hotel, and is called Gizeh 
no longer : one speaks of the Pyramids as being near the 
hotel, and not the other way round ; I suppose such changes 
overtuko everything. Well, I was staying there and sitting 
in the garden, looking towards the Sphinx when the ap¬ 
pointed night camo round ; 1 was looking in the darkness 
towards the Sphinx, but of course the Sphinx was invisible ; 
nothing but stars were in sight, and 1 was waiting there 
for the Arab. He was to come at ten o’clock, a»s I under¬ 
stood the appointment, but it was perfectly clear to me 
that he was v^rv vague about time. Ten same, and halt- 
past ten and there was nothing to do but wait, for there 
waH no way of finding him if he did not come. Jazz was 
new in those days, and some one with a gramophone in the 
hotel behind rpo was turning the silence to chaos. In the 
desert a wind that had arisen with night was whispering in 
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gusts to the silence, and after every gust the silence 
answered. One might guess what the wind said, that old 
traveller had seen so many cities, that had traversed or 
rested upon so many lands ; one’s fancy might overtake 
now and then, the tail end of one of his stories ; but what 
wisdom the desert revealed by its hush there is no way of 
guessing. You must be a prophet before you can speak 
with the desert. I never could do it. I knew there was 
something there, some terrible wisdom that went past my 
hearing and sight, and away beyond me and was utterly 
lost. Utterly lost. Waiter, another whisky. 

“Well, I was sitting there blind and deaf to the desert ; 
the wind had sunk, and there was nothing but that huge 
silence, and it was past eleven o’clock. The noise on the 
gramophone had long since ceased, and the lights of the 
hotel windows were going out one by one, and nothing 
was stirring. And then I saw the shape of Abdul Eblis 
making a blackness quite near me. I never saw him come, 
but he was standing there beckoning to me, with a finger 
up; close to his face, too furtive even to beckon as 

Arabs usually do, with a sweep of the whole arm down - 
wards.. - .... 


ft C 


and 


Abdul Eblis,* I*exclaimed. 

“But Abdul Eblis moved his hand to his lip, 
turned and led the way, and,I followed him silently to the 
feet of the Sphinx. 

'■ v • '■ ", . ; r. . ■. 

t ,-A-hd there he sat down and waved me back with his 
arm, till I was standing some ten or fifteen yards in front 
of him, and the Sphinx towered behind. 

, ‘ C ^ d iheh w raade a circle with something on the sand 
?° m ; ? powder as I supposed ; and lit it; and 4 it burned 
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slowly ; and presently the flame was going away from him, 
on both sides round the circle burning a pale blue. It 
turned the Arab s face a hideous colour, and lit up every 
wrinkle in it, illuminating his expression w'ith such astonish¬ 
ing clarity that you could see the changing of his thoughts 
behind it whatever his thoughts were. The flame grew 
taller and lit the eyes of the Sphinx, showing the battered 
features that have looked in the face of time. And as the 
light played over the lips and the hollows, and the shadow's 
danced from their crannies and streamed up into the night, 
t he veteran monster unmistakably smiled. 

“You would think from the number of people that go 
to see that smile, when Arabs light for them a bit of magne¬ 
sium wire, you would think that there was something 
friendly in it, at, least some message for us. Not a bit of it. 
There was only in that smile the contempt of the ages for 
what passes swiftly away. 

“Somehow it riveted me, that enormous contempt, 
stored there 1 suppose for ages, hidden in those wrinkles, 
growing a little in power every century, and released by the 
careless matches of wondering trippers to soar their souls by 
its scrutiny. No, it’s better not to make gods or demons 
smile : they don’t laugh at the same jokes as us. 

“It took a drink or two after that, and pretty still ones, 
to get back my self-respect ; and even they didn’t do 
entirely : you never know where you are with those immor¬ 
tal things. 

“Well, 1 was watching the flickering smiles of that 
immense contempt, unable to get my thoughts away from 
the Ltrip of it, when a figure came fluttering out from 
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between its paws behind the circle of fire, and right through 
the blue flames, which died as the figure touched them, and 
turned into grey smoke. So real was the figure of that 
'Egyptian lady that walked five paces towards me and 
stopped in the smoke, that had it not been for her extra¬ 
ordinary point of view, so utterly remote from this age, I 
should have believed that the whole apparition was just a 
trick of the Arab. 

“Abdul Eblis rose and moved till he stood beside her, 
then made his salaam ; and she spoke to him in I know not 
what language. He turned his head towards me and trans¬ 
lated. She says, ‘What do you want now, Abdul Eblis ?’ 

“It was a time to ask for wonders. 

“ ‘Ask her to speak in English,’ I said. 

“ ‘In English, please. Illustrious’, said Abdul Eblis to 

her. 

“She sighed shortly, as though compelled by something 
vexatious and overwhelming. 

•* ‘And then, I* she asked. 

“ 'Your coffin. Illustrious,’ said Abdul Eblis, ‘that had 
only old rags in it.* 

“She laughed merrily at that, and her laughter thrilled 
away over the empty desert, empty but for the vastest 
monument mankind ever erected, away and' away toward 
the Mokattan Hills, until remote jackals heard it and passed 
the Udld cry bn; • * 

•' 'f- 1 > ; >i f ‘ • ... 

had to hayp a funeral,’ she explained. 

.. *A^e,’ said the Arab. ‘Even eo all of us.* , 

*‘-‘But I wished to live,* said she. 
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Ask her to tel] us how it was,' i said. 

‘ I ell us. Illustrious,’ said the Arab, bowing towards 

her. 

It was the sunsets, she said, ‘the golden Egytian sun- 
sets; the glow behind western hills, and the wild pipes of 
Pornst lienees. I heard them first one evening under that 
golden sky. One star was faintly shining in the green of the 
skv, between sunset and night. And little winds were 
roaming through the evening and eooling Egvpt, slipping 
unseen along the darkening hills like the gods, who also 
walk at. this hour. I know the priest who had seen them. 
At any other hour I could have disdained those pipes, how¬ 
ever haunting their melody ; for Porasthenees was only a. 
goat-herd. But at that hour, under those sunsets when 
men are helpless before the gods and music and love, I had 
no choice, whoever blew those pipes ; and I thought at first, 
that it was one of the gods : hut it was no matter who blew 
them at that hour. And one evening I went to the hills 
and found it was only a goat-herd, but it was too late then; 
god or man it. was all the same. Over a. ridge of those hills 
1 went through the glow oi that haunted evening, all 
tremulous with the tune of the pipes, and magical with the 
sunset. All trembling l went to find out the mystery of the 
music ; and found in a hollow over t he hill my young goat ¬ 
herd lover, Porasthenees. When he saw who it was that, 
had come to t he sound of his pipes lie gazed but. he did not 
speak; and 1, when I saw that it was no god, said never a 
word, for no other roaming the hills could ha,\e right, of 
speech with me. And there we stood looking long in each 
other’s eyes as the t wilight faded away. But, the light never 
faded out oi Porasthenees' eyes t hourrli the stars came out 
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«d were jealous, if it be possible for immortal spirits to be 
j-lous of earthly eyes. They teach that it is not possible, 
yet on that night only 1 believe that tbev were. Embold¬ 
ened by some v „ folly he dared to sigh, but 1 uttered no 
*.gh in answer: though my heart should break for it 
l would not sigh. Then I saw the lanterns of the men of 

iny father, he who was none other than Rameses, cumin- 
-.rehing. Awl 1 deemo<1 ** * P^y that they should 
111 Porasthenees, even though he had dared to sigh. So 
gazed into h.s eyes long without ever blinking, then 
urned and ran ; and they found me far from Porasthenees 
And When I returned he was wroth, who was none other 
‘h*u Rameses.- But I knew that his wrath would pass 
» not the sun often darkened with raging clouds ' They 

Tv “I* 11 thC '7* “ re bright again * hi “* noticed 

7rJTZ‘,r '' r ''«<"> greatly 

' Went »“»« »t evening, then 

a_ - * r “ KrowmR d,ro and the imnaet burned like 

““T » . golden lend : „ee, fo yet redden by 

nidi of T’ ° nly th ” “°' 1 ” W * lk a t. e eening in the golden 
d *“' ° f “7 ■“ tinting their foot with „pfo„. 

dour* not for Berth n people. I went «o the „„u„d thn 

"Z‘:^T 7 :j ur z ay r ,,tto “ y ih ™* h *• 

ertrrnjB . t ! C ° ul<1 ■»* <~t do hut follow < p,„. 

the. . ill n“T“ * ■ pirit ' does not die wbe.I 

U..J embalm the body. but „ g 

1 •». to the green h.lU in the huah. and name nre, 

nd*. to th. hollo, i aod there w„ Poraethenee. among hi, 

ffo^o'ier h ^ PU,ri ° g " P “ n h “ Pipe “’ * nd after- 

( or., h.. brad turning frora g|„ ry ^ gl „ rJ . A ,„, , ie |nj 
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fiown his P'P es and *e gazed again at each other, and still 
we did not speak. Oh, the eyes of Porasthenees ; I could 
not put away the thought of them. All night I pictured 
them shining, all day they seemed glittering so close that 
almost another could see them. And sometimes there were 
those about the Court that looked at me in such a way that 

I was sure they knew that his eyes were shining near me, 

though he was far afield, and over the western hills that 
look on the Nile. Only he still saw nothing who was none 
other than Rameses. Once he said I was moody, and I said 
I was ; but of Porasthenees he guessed nothing. 

‘Often we met again but never spoke, and my love for 
Porasthenees came between me and the sleep.' 

So faintly she sighed a helpless sigh standing there 
veiled in smoke, that one could scarcely tell if it were she 
that sighed, or if a lost wind wandering through the desert 
had breathed its last breath out by the Arab’s curious fire. 
And at once 1 wanted to help her, for her sigh being there 
beside me, I forgot that her trouble was from thousands of 
years ago. And how could I help her ? There seemed only 
one remedy. And for that my advice came thousands of 
years too late. ‘Could you not marry Porasthenees V I 
said. 

“ Late or not my advice, she turned at once from her 
sigh to merriest thrills of laughter. ‘And one of the House 
of Egypt marry a goat-herd ?’ she said. ‘What whimseys 
Have come to the world ? Who has hoard of such a fancy ? 
What merriment has moved you to such a conceit ? Who 
has designed so strange a quip in these years wherein I now 
wander { Is it not death to jost so strangely, as it would 
ha v e been surely of old ? Yet jest unto me as vou will, for 
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I always loved quaint absurdities. And indeed none ever 
before > And ter words t*rned all to laughter, which 
thrilled away and away over the sand through the silence. 

gazed at her, so far as I could see her form in the 
dimness, and draped as it was with smoke ; and when her 
laughter qmeted 1 was still gazing in wonder. And she had 
not yet done with her point of view that she was expressing 
e emen y ; for as soon as her laughter gave her breath 
for speech she was talking of it still, and still with that 

** though she could not believe that 

«he as^ed^V UU ^ ^ m °° n mate With sIu S s or beetles ?’ 
asked. For a moment her merriment turned nearlv to 

thGn 8h6 IaUghGd again ' but this time 
7 m ° re contem P fcu ously and I saw that I could not 

wholly ce'aserand^V Silent tiU her brighter had 

Po r asthenee S “ ^ 7 ™’ 

headed ™ * . h d empathize with the pi 2 

ri ;:"? 11 did w *-. **. ^ j 

vr - 

have been for more than a few weeks IndTh *• 7™* 
ended happily. But she was a creature of ^ ^ ^ 

could see that and they hadwlli? 7 ° f m °° dS ; 7 ° U 

-*« in th , pa,ace y „ f h ^C: b rZ"ir T/^T 

were green. So it was enough for her to i * hlUs 

r 8 ;r w f : 

meant nothta ® - ^ 
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“ £ I saw soon that I should die of love,’ she said. ‘And 
1 thought ot leaving the sacred land and the temples, and 
the river that the gods have given to water Egypt. And of 
these things I thought for the first time ; yet, thougn they 
came newly to me in all their sadness, they troubled me 
little, sad though it be to leave the land that the gods 
walked often. And then there came among my thought 
that were all of Porasthenees, one dark thought telling me 
that if I died I should hear his reed-pipes no longei, stirring 
the golden evening. I should see his eyes no longer, shining 
■when all else darkened. I should go to him no more across 
the ridge of the hills. 

1 • 1 A. . v. ' 

Then, said I, hon much better ,to die an I still see 
I oi asthenecs : the Court of Rameses fading ; the gods, the 
fans of my handmaidens, even the glorious face of my 
father, all passing away from me; and still the pipes of 
Porasthenees haunting the darkening hills. Still the pipes 
of Porasthenees, and I hearing them still, although my fun¬ 
eral should have gone over the river. That was my thought, 
and at once I made my plan. That is all. Iliayptold you.’ 

■ “ ‘And then,’.I said, ‘Illustrious ?’ picking up the mode 
of address from Abdul Eblis. ■> 

“‘And then,’ she said, went to the High Priest. I 
found him sacrificing in the temple of Thuth, and brought 
him away from the sacrifice, and to a place apart among J 
palms where we could speak privately. And he asked me 
what 1 would with him, and I said to him, “Comrade of the 
gods, diow many ways of death are there ?” And the High 
Priest answered, “A hundred.’’ For I spoke of ritual things, 
to which there was one answer. Then I said, “And the 
hundred and first ? ? * ' • • 
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‘And he answered, “The will of the King.” That 

also is in writing on ancient parchment : there is but one 
answer. 

And for a priest how many ?” t said. And he was 
silent a while. And then he answered mo, savins Per¬ 
haps three.” 

' “ AncI the fourth >” I said. And this I knew he 

“t a TT;, A ^- d anSWer he dld * bUt grudgingly, saying, ' 
The will of the King, if he hates the gods.” 

““•He loves his daughter,” I said. And the Hich- 
Pnest was silent. ° 

‘You must make a mirage funeral,” I said. He knew 
what I meant. The image of things that are not, the moeke- 
iy of the desert beyond the hills. Neither by word nor sign 
<1 he show that he understood me, nor yet that he did nor 
-But he answered me. “It could be done,” he said. 

“ ‘ “It is well,” said I. 

if n T e i Wa ‘ ked ,n Si ' en0e thCn ’ he Sayin « no m ore, so that 
ee be he still could say he had misunderstood my 

meaning. And after we had walked by twenty palm trees 
ne spoke again and said, “Whose ?” 

‘And I said, ‘‘Mine.” 

Egy D < t A i n Tb he t Said ia ,CThe f ' ,neral ° f one of thf ' of 

Bgypt ! That would most gravely shock gods.” 

. ** ‘Those days are so engraven upon my spirit that every 

-ord from them sings in my memory, like immortal birds 
to this day. ; 

for me A ?" d 1 Said ^ the Hlgh PrieSt ’. “ Yo " wiU not do this 
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‘And he answered me, “No.” 

Then I said to him, speakino- softlv T q i , . . 

pered, so softly he hardly heard-• And £ er vo center all 

uZZTs :rjv° w t the memory ' J 

- r; £jz r r:« r,r lourler than 


her. 


What did you say to him, Illustrious ?’ [ asked 


I said, It is death,’ 5 she answered. 
“ ‘ Wh y 80 softly ?’ I asked her. 


" <0h ’’ ® he Said ’ <Tt is ^rrible to speak of the death of 
a priest. He looked at me and said, “What ?” And I 
answered, “Death.’ And he looked at me to see if I would 
take back my word, or faint, or cry out for pardon. Our 
house and his, there were only two that ruled Egypt. Gene¬ 
rations of us had not his wisdom, nor a hundred of him our 
strength. He looked into my very spirit in those moments • 
and, when he saw that I would not go back, he bowed. And 
then we fixed a day for my mirage funeral. 


“ ‘ Ifc was a love ly funeral. It went at dawn from the 
place down to the calm river, the holy Nile that the gods 
have given to water Egypt. It went with plumes and 
music, and a great concourse. And he was 'there who was 
none other than Rameses, riding a white horse. And the 
sun came over the eastern hills as the catafalque reached 
the water, and the rays flashed on the gold, and a flood of 
gold by the boat shone back from the holy river. And the 
rowers pushed off the boat to the jewel-like Nile in the 
morning. And Porasthenees stood beside me in the hollow 
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of the hills that we knew, both peering over the ridge at 
the lovely funeral, listening to the music of the players and 
then the horns of the priests. He tried to speak to me, but 
I would have none of it, till the boat touched the far bank, 
and the priests lifted up the gold-bound horns of great 
antelopes and blew for the third time. And even then I 
waited till one horn wailing blew from the winding end of 
the rocky valley, announcing to Egypt that I was laid away 
in the sight of Anubis and Horus and Thoth, in the keeping 
of those that watch for century after century closing no 
eye for rest at night nor blinking at full noon . 

“ ‘I was nothing then : I spoke with Porasthenees, and he 
with me. We went away that day to his house of reeds, he 
playing his pipes along the hills as we went, the pipes that 
had lured my spirit or ever they drew my feet. The house 
of reeds beyond the back of the hills, for many a year I 
tended it. It lay out of the way of roads, away from hem- 
lets, among little fields that were home. Even the seasons 
loved it, passing by, each one of them decking it with some 
of their splendour. Was ever a home more loved ? 

“I wanted to. get her amazing point of view, and knew 
that it still baffled me.. It was that that drove me to inter¬ 
rupt, he*-,, as she stood there turning over and over old 
memories. 

“ ‘Did you marry the goat-herd ?’ I blurted out. 

Why, ^ es s ^ e sa * d > as though astonished at mv 
fiipiplicity, she that had said the sun did not mate with 
ee es or slugs. And then she seemed to correct herself, 
p. ® mamed me >’ she added. ‘It was good and kind of 
- - - ® neeS ' ® ! ° r 1 was nothing. I was homeless and 
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nameless. In the sight of the gods I was no one. He mhd.t 
have treated me as the nightwind that goes up and down 
through the barley, or the echo of voices of jackals, or as 
Old legends or dreams : and f could not have complained 

Before An,this. Horns, and Thoth I had neither name nor 
breath ’ 

‘But von were still of the House of Egypt ?’ I tried to 
argue. 


“But, she only repeated that she was nothing before 
Anubis, Horus, and Thoth, and began to quote from 
papyrus stored by the priests in the royal vaults of her 
lather ; and repeating, ‘Nothing , nothing’ she moved 
slowly backwards a little, and meeting then with one of 
those wandering winds that stray at night in all deserts, she 
went away with the wind.” 




NOTES 

1. The Belated Travellers 

factotum : a confidential agent who manages all kinds of 
matters for his employer. 

signor and signora : Italian titles corresponding to Mr. 
and Mrs. 

conversazi one : a meeting of people to discuss literary 
scientific or artistic subjects. 

airs : tunes. 

Mademoiselle : French equivalent to Miss. 

gendarme : a mounted or foot soldier employed in police 
duties. 

2. The Great Carbuncle 

wigwam : North American Indian’s tent or hut of skin, 
mat, or bark. 

pine-trees hillings : American shillings which were struck 
in Massachusetts in XVII century bearing 
the figpre of pine-trees. 

Captain Smith : John Smith (1580-1631). He was one 
of the founders of the English colony of 
Virginia. 

wot : know. 

jack-o’-lantern : a luminous appearance seen by far¬ 
mers occasionally in marshy places at night. 

Qrub Street : a London street famous as the haunt of liter¬ 
ary men 


3. Markheim 

Stock Exchange : speculation in shares and stocks. Stock 
Exchange in London is the place where 
shares and stocks are bought and sold. 
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not i-;s 


alibi., a plea of having been elsewhere u .), e , . 

committed lc (Inm “ w ' as ' 

Bohemian goblets : Bohemia i< the f 

/ir0 "’ wr ^ •• Mr«. Elizabeth Brown,--j,,., who . „ . , 

USS &£rsr 

in ^ s husband and wife-and Thurtelj were 
notorious criminals 

horolo s i„ : One versed in hnrnlt* y , lienee of 

time by mechanical apparatus. g 

scission ; cut. 
pier-glass : large mirror. 
marquetry : inlaid work. 

Sherarton-. Thorny Sherartnn „7 S ,.,«06,. British f uri „, 
tuie designer and cabinet maker, special^ 
noted as a clever designer of folding bed- 

sidedjoards. 111 Ct *" d ^rL 

Jacoh,an : time nf 1 of 

Ten Commandments^ by God to the Israe. 

$MM : ° hriSt ‘ a b " f" n " a >-. specially a day of obligatory 
abstinence from work and plav. 

evival ,neetmg ,: special meetings heltl with a vice to 
reawaken religious fervour. 


aratoga 


A Tale of the Ragged Mountains. 

town m the United States where in the War 

nndeTsirT , Ind °P endence the British force 
nder Sir John Burgyne surrendered to the 
Americans on October 7. 1777 
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Mesmer : Franz Mesmer (1733-1815), German physician 

who produced trance or sleep by a method 
known after his name-mesmerism. Mesmer 
believed that an occult force pervaded the 
universe, and was one which, if properly 
controlled, had great effect on the nervous 
system of human being. 

magnet remedies : treatment of disease through hypno¬ 

tism. 

rapport: relationship. 

magnetic somnolency : hypnotic trance. 

morphine : an opium preparation. 

interregnum : interval. 

trefoil : an ornamental shrub with flowers of different 

colours. 

rhapsodical : wild and unconnected thought. 

trump of the Archangel: the sounding of the trumpet of 

God by Archangel Michael at the end of the 
world. 

incumbent : pressing. 

Arabian Tales : the famous Arabian Night’s stories. 

Novalis : German poet and critic (1772-1801), who 

wrote a number of poetic romances of great 
beauty. 

kiosk . an open pavilion or summer house supported by 

pillars. 

creese : a Malay dagger or short sword. 

Warren Hastings : became first Governor-General of 

India in 1773. After 12 years of Governor- 

• , . . Generalship he returned to England and 

was impeached on charges of excessive 
cruelty and corruption. One of the char- 
‘ ges against him was extorting a large 
sum of money from Cheyte Singh, Raja of 
Banaras. 

vermicular sangues : species of poisonous leeches. 


Ghebir 
Hafir, : 


a- r , , **' Sultan Stork 

• < fieherzade : daughter of the Vizir of Kim* <ah,l -• . 

married ^ ohciltriviir, who 

*¥f ■■ i»te rruptinjf Jto&SZ 

z^r;ur''° nin * ** «»«•.«««. h .3i 

fire-worship. 

“‘‘Tc^uf"nJfet'Ti 11 "' C - »"*»> * frmou. 

Shiraz He philosopher, was born at 

^ iraz. He sang of love and flowers and 
nightingales, and excelled in ‘ghazals ’ His 
principal work is known as Diwan. 

bastinado : caning on soles of feet 

He, 

honour a He d :™?I 

BoManTrL U O^Z m 

’“ ir ■*“ »"> 

cachmnaton : laughing loudly. 


poodle : 


6 - The Speckled Band 

, ■ //o * mfis : Sherlock Holmes’ housekeeper. 

Waterloo : a railway station in London. 

Opal tiara : a coronet sot with opal*. Op.! is . „,ilk-whi t «, 

Jtcijency : talM-wa the PrMlcl . of Wa , os / afl( , nvar , |# 

" Jfp 1 ' ’ a rm ? Begent, because his 
tathex George III had gone insane 

Staple : a box-shaped part into which the lock of a door 
hunt ng-crop : a short whip with a loop instead of a lash. 
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Scotland Yard : the name by which the headquarters of the 
London Police specially the detective police 
service, is known. 

Jack-in-office : a petty official who thinks a great deal of 
himself. Reference here is to Holmes* activi¬ 
ties as a detective. . 

Eley’s No. 2 : a particular size of revolver bullet. “Eley” 
is the name of a well-known manufacturing 
firm of ammunition. 

Wilton carpet : a carpet with velvet or plush surface. 

Palmer and Pritchard : William Palmer (1824-1866) was a 
physician who was convicted for poisoning his 
wife, brother and friend. Edward Pritchard 
(1825-—1865) was surgeon who poisoned his 
wife and mother-in-law. 


7. The Gift of the Magi 

bulldozing : American slang for ‘coercing’. 

Queen of Sheba : the legendary Queen who is reported to 
have visited Solomon the Great with many 
gifts. J 

Coney Island : Place of amusement on long Island in New 
York. 

mayi : wise man from the East who brought offerings to the 
infant Christ. 

Babe in the manger : Christ, see Luck, ch. 2, VV. 7 and 12. 


8- Ultima Thule 

Ultima Thule : any far away unknown region,-here name of 
Mr. Jackson ? s house. 

daverdy : faded. 

Serpentine : ornamental water in Hyde Park, London- 
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pipchinesque : 


mews 


from Mrs. Pipchin, who was an old ladv at 
Brighton with whom in Dickens* Oa l y 
Son Florence Don, bay boarded 9 ** 4 


pfom : slang for £100,000. 

^^<7 : slang for face. 

Sphinx : the world famous 

and man's head. 

distingue : has a distinguished air (French). 


figure in Egypt with lion’s body 


T utankhaman 


9- A Daughter of Rameses 

a A 


: Egyptian King of XVIIIth dvnastv 

«»f« te b «sr £ 

entrance to Tutankhaman’s tomb was dis 
covered by Howard Carter, and in his senul* 

t on of art n 'r r W ° re found ast °nishing coliec- 
I,,on °i art treasures. 


Egypt. 


Luxor : a town 

n 14 ■ »» i* p U1 

and temples. 

Egyptology : study of ancie 

SrMn * : " r<, ° pyramM im o“f g V 0 b % hea<1,>d lio " n «» r «>• 

pyramid of Khafra. It is 187 ft lone +i, 0 

head 30 ft. long, the face 14 ft. wide and the 

height to the top of the head 66 ft. The entire 

Jss wn h „T‘ ^ ^ 3 s? rock ’ "" : 

ln.rnou, : . wh.te woollen mnntle Mth „ hood, worn i„ Arabia 

Pyramid, , th. three^famo ,m pyramid, of Egypt. The largest 

Cheops and is considered to bo one of the 
seven wonders of the world. 

jazz : a kind of confused music. 
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JRameses : name of two Egyptian Kings of the XIXth and 
XXth dynasty. Raineses II, styled the 
Great, reigned for 67 years from about 
1300 B. C. and was the greatest of Egyptian 
builders. 

whimset/8 : whims. 

Thoth : Egyptian deity, who acted as the devine scribe, and 
recorded the result of the weighing of souls 
in the underworld. 

catafalque : stage for display of coffin at important funeral. 

Anubis and Horns : Egyptian gods. Horus is the hawk¬ 
headed Egyptian deity and Anubis the jackal¬ 
headed deity. The former is the God of 
Light, the rising sun, born afresh daily, and 
thus symbol of renewed life : the latter is the 
deity of the dead, who presides over em¬ 
balmings. 

papyrus ; ancient writing material in Egypt made from the 
stem of the reed. 
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